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INTRODUCTION 



T T. 0 tecVvmcal co-operation activities in the field of productivity and 
of management development started ?ive-^"ml3sion”to°Indil! 

Se^He^^g^oS r^hort-tL^ baeia ^^^ever"®^ 

the operation developed over the years st^first^slowly^and^later^^^^^ 
i^rexle?! ^osL^Le’opLati^g in, or approved for.^ver 30 oo^triea and many 

p?SIriLrlr?hf refd^u^ 

and tL ooft of kuipment and fellowahips he taken into account, was of the 
order of 

It had already become evident some time earlier that the programme ms 
destined to jxcrease ond to be maintained at « high, level ^f or ^a 
aome and it was felt that, alter ±c yva±a +'hn+ tVip time had come to 

???r:roSk“Sf^whirSaf ^fej; Ichilv^d Vd of 

a Technical Meeting which would bring together a selection of Directors oi 
SanageSent developSent and productivity centres "hich the I.L.O had been_ 
providing technical co-operatinn, together vnth the Chiefs of^thel.h.^. p^^ 
Jects associated with them, in order to discuss sli P t °i plrformance all 
attempt to draw conclusions which would lead to Improvemenx oi pe 
round, A list of those participating is given In Appendix 1. 

As a basis for the discussions it r^hfch'cf operatLf taS a^ead/ex'SnLd 
Of certain projects - JJ^I.^h/SitsircSn^^ « 

over several years. Qy,^ +o nrenare a report. The basis on 

period of one year to visit Jhe projects and to p^p^e a re^^^ details 

Which this consultant was selected, the methodolo^ empioyeu 
of the study are described in Chapter 1 of the Report below. 

The consultant chosen was Brs, C,E, Sanders. “ 

S51?rpSent°fnT^eJ^y-e?rSoiS 

The Meeting was held in Geneva for f5!v™the same™form*in^whioh it 

1964. The Report of the consultant + rearranged to make it more 

is presented below (it has name order as the Conclusions of the 

readable and to bring chapters into th. same^^^d^^^ french and Spanish 

?l?>^^ofl’al^"rsliscLsed in S?eat detaU simultaneous inte^ 
are being carried out. 

The Chairman of the Meeting, . elected ^animo^ly^y^t^ 
was Mr. T,M. Jaccb, Director Experience of collaboration 

^Tlr^Tl riE?~L°nagEEEnE’d:v°e?Ep|rt extends over more than 

fcE yEEEs" ttas ^iEl him the senior Director in this respect. 

During the first six days discussion censed on tte^Report.^ ^^^ lE^the 

carried out on the basis °fen Agenda i" Lts^f conclusions which were 

late afternoon of each day with ^ j ^ gase the Chairmen were 

SEEEEEEE E? SEEt^E";Srie°^hrreEEE?iE?;s weEe I.D.O. Chiefs of Project. 
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Group conclueioiis were consolidated by tbe Secretariat into Draft Conolusione 
which were diecuesed one by one until agreement was reached and the Conclueions 
were finally approved unanimouely in the form in which they are presented below. 

The discussions j both in the Groups and in the plenary sessions were lively, 
everyone participating, and were marked by a frankness on the j, ‘irt of all con- 
cerned which is reflected in the Conclusions, There was a great deal of give 
and take, all of it marked by good humour and a real willingness to face up to 
difficult (luestions. This in itself is felt to be not the least important 
feature of the Meeting, since it showed a high degree of maturity in 
between national directors on the one hand and the I,L«0, chiefs associated with 
them on the other. It may truly be said that technical co-operation activities 
in this field have "come of age", 

A study of the Conclusions will show the reader that they are far reaching 
and dowii to earth and cover most of the key questions relating to management 
development and productivity prefects. It is not too much to say that they 
represent for the first time a statement which can form the basis of a philosophy 
of technical co-operation in this field* Their value to a?.l those taking part 
in this operation, whether Directors or members of stELffs cf national centres. 
Chiefs and members of I,L,0. missions or members of the I.L,0, Headquarters staff 
concerned with policy making and administration of the projects, is indisputable. 
They represent guidelines which will determine policy, action and behaviour for 
a long time to come. 

In making the Report and Conclusions in consolidated form available to a 
wider public it is felt that they may not only be of interest, especially 
ever growing body of people engaged in management development everywhere, but ^so 
of assistance to those engaged in technical co-operation activities of all kinds, 
whether giving or receiving aid* As f&x as is known, this is the first exercise 
of its type to have been carried out in the field of management development ^d 
one of the first to have been carried out in any technical co-operation field. 
Although there are certainly features peculiar to the particular field, /here are 
man y which are common to all technical co-operation activities, especially those 
^ concerning people and the relationships between them. At the g^e time it is 
recognised that the whole project seen as an exercise in evaluation, is in many 
places deficient. The limitations and the reasons for them are disouesed briefly 
in Chapter 1 below. However, even if there may be somewhat superfici^ treatment 

of certain aspects of operation and of the problems encountered, most have been 
at least noted and others may wish to pursue the study of specific points in 
greater depth. 



It would be ungracious not to thank those principally concerned in making 
this project a success. First of all, it must be acknowledged that Drs. Sanders 
was called upon to carry out the study under pressure of time which forced on him 
the need to work very intensively while in the field and to travel and ii'^^ 
circumstances which imposed considerable physical strain as well as continuous 
mental adjustment to new environments and the intense concentration necessltatea 
by long hours of discussion with literally hundreds of people. On top of this 
he was required to produce hie Report in a very few weeks in order that it snouid 
reach the participants in three languages before they set out for treneva. inat 
the Report contains so much valuable material is a tribute both to his capacity 
for work and his professional competence. 



Secondly, thanks must be given to the Directors of the management development 
and productivity centres and their I.L.O. counterparts who worked and 

earnestly and faced up so honestly to the technical and personal problems 
involved in their operations at the Meeting itself. Special thanks are due to 
the Chairman of the Meeting, Mr. T.M. Jacob and to the Chairmen and Secretaries 
of the two discussion groups. 



Finally, a word of thanks to all those, who contributed time and thought 
to providing Drs. Sanders with the information which formed the basis of his 
report, without whose collaboration this Meeting could not have been held. 
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That part of the Report dealing with the work in the ia the ^ 

Drs. Sanders* All that has been done to it has been some editing and 
Sent to make it more easily readable and the addition of ^ iSSify 
in the text or in the form of footnotes to correct errors of to ^jlify 

certain points which were dealt with rather sumarily. Drs. Seders himse^r 
t*p-p>=I! 1 thf» versi-'^n oriffinallv presented to the Meeting and added cert^n 
SlleJial Which hrkit waf?Se?a^t. Chapter 4 on "The “““Sement D^elopment 

Branch at Oeneva" and the first section of Chapter 1 °°“*J^^i®oritio^ 

Management Development Branch* They are intended to be factual and 

appraisals. 

Drs. Sanders is a psychologist and management th^Benort 

this study with the eye of a social scientist* This is evident ^ 
itself. This may have led him to neglect or gloss over certain political, 
organisational or technical aspects of the work of the missions 
some people may consider to be too much emphasis on P® of 
relationships. This is not the view of the I.L.O* The success or f^ilu^ of 
o^ missions depends very largely on these two sets of If^Lv 

right, success will follow, given the necessary technic^ o+«ffa^will^ 

are wrens, then great techAical ability on the part of the mission staffs will 
not achieve more than a partial success. The research worker has 

certSn pI?8onal opinions ^ which he is entitled to do - 

which he has felt to be relevant. These have been allowed to st^d because it 

ie felt that they make a valuable contribution, even though they may not oe 

unanimously accepted. 

This has been a first effort at evaluation. It is recognised that it has 
manv defLts and omissions. Nevertheless, all concerned 

S??LortSal S harbeL valuable from many points of view and P^ticip^ts in 
the Meeting expressed the hope that such meetings to ^ot 

held at suitable intervals, perhaps every two or three . ^!^^®^a°^o?rand 

this will be possible remains to be seen, but it thf 

problems connected with technical co-operation in this field ^d “J® je^ts 

organisation and operation of national centres remain ^ ^ certainly 

tending to become more comprehensive and more complex, new p integral part of 

arise. It may be that such meetings should be considered a-s an ^ 

the whole process of operation and budgetted for as such. Convinced of the ^ 
bf taken iS the future, it is certain that all concerned are convinced of the 

value of the present exercise. 
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!• THE REPORT 



CHAPTER 1 

THE ROLE OP THE I.L.O. IN 
MANI5EHEITT DEmOPMENT ANITThe 
PURPOSE OP THE PRESENT 



The Role of the in Management Development 

The programme of the International Labour Organisation in tLe field of 
management development started in 1952 as part of the E 3 q)anded Programme of 
Technical Assistance of the United Nations, which had come into being shortly 
before this date* The specialised agencies of the United Nations divided among 
themselves the total number of projects of the technical assistance programme 
according to their specialised fields, the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Organisation taking on a wide range of economic and technological projects as 
well as certain residual areas which did not fall directly within the competence 
of any particular specialised agency* The I*L*0* clearly had competence in all 
matters affecting labour and the utilisation of laboair, its conditions of work 
and employment and the improvement of its skills* In the beginning, the role 
of the I*L,0* in relation to management was seen only in the restricted field of 
labour productivity, and specifically in the application of the techniques of 
Industrial engineering at shop floor level* The reason for this was clear I the 
application of these techniques directly affects the remuneration and working 
conditions of workers* Productivity questions also provide an opportunity for 
the participation of workers' representatives, in co-operation with management, 
in programmes for improvement* It would also be true to say that at this time 
there was comparatively little interest in management training in the developing 
countries of the world* The emphasis of technical, assistance, whether inter- 
national or bilateral, was specifically oriented to capital investment and 
training in the technical field* The role of management in raising prodvctivity 
and in general economic development was as yet little appreciated* 

The first projects of this type were in Israel and India* In Israel, one 
and subsequently two I*L*0* experts were attached to the Israel Institute of 
Productivity, which had been established a year or so previously* These experts 
set up courses for the "productivity technicians", people at middle management 
level who were trained in the field of work study, production planning and 
control and associated techniques* An early success was the association of the 
mission with the organisation of citrus fruit picking, which provided substantial 
economies in the cost of picking und packing citrus fruit* This work also 
involved the training of gang leaders and workers on a very large scale* 

The productivity mission in India, which initially went out for a period of 
six months to undertake demonstration projects in order to show that productivity 
could be raised by the application of industrial engineering techniques, under- 
took extensive demonstrations in the engineering and textile industries in 
addition to carrying out lectures to bodies all over the country* This mission 
was composed of experts of an exceptionally high calibre, made possible by the 
fact that it was a short-term mission and that its terms of reference were purely 
to demonstrate* The report subsequently issued by this mission led to the 
setting up of the Productivity Centre of the Ministry of Labour and Emplo^ent 
(now a Division of the Central Labour Institute) which is today perhaps the most 
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effective institution of its kind in India and one of the most effective in the 
world. 1 Continuous I.L.O. assistance was provided to the Productivity Centre 
for a number of years and it has thereafter received specialised assistance at 
intervals up to the present time. Although the setting up of the Productivity 
Centre was an immediate result of the issue of the report, the action of the 
Centre was limited and the report did not have much impact on Indian industry as 
a whole until some years later when it was rediscovered, widely disseminated and 
discussed. It was unquestionably one of the important influences which led to 
the setting up of the National Productivity Council and to a more general interest 
in productivity matters. By this time, a better understanding of the relation- 
ship between management and productivity was becoming more widespread in India, 
no doubt in part due to an increasing number of Indian managers who were receiving 
managerial training abroad. 



In the main, I.L.O. activity in the field of management remained at the 
level of industrial engineering, and occasionally of cost accounting for a 
number of years, although assistance in the general management field was 
to the Federal Management and Supervisory Training Centre at Zagreb from 1955 
to 1958 * While I.L.O. assistance in the setting up of this Centre is acknow- 
ledged to have been of considerable value, the absence at that time of any unit 
at I.L.O. Headquarters to develop a philosophy of assistance in the general 
management field led to the mission being less effective aixd less integrated 
than it mi^t have been, and in retrospect many defects in the concept of the 
carrying out of this project can be seen. Projects in the field of productivity 
improvement were established in a certain number of other countries in the years 
between 1954 and 1959 under the E.P.T.A. programme. A mission of five experts 
was attached in 1954 to the Egyptian Productivity Centre, which was subsequently 
disbanded and the work incorporated in the Department of Productivity and 
Vocational Training of the U.A.R. This project is still in being and is the 
largest E.P.T.A. project in this field. In 1955 a project was established to 
assist in the raising of productivity in the textile industry in P^istan, which 
consisted of two experts over a total period of three years. .Although a great 
deal of useful work was done in individual enterprises, its value was largely 
nullified because no permanent organisation was set up to maintain ^d develop 
it. Projects of longer or shorter duration were carried out in Bolivia, Greece, 
Sudan, and Central America, and towards the end of the period a demonstration 
project travelled through a certain number of countries in the Far East from 
Burma to Indonesia, spending three months in each country and giving courses ^ 
demonstrations in productivity improvement. All of these projects were limited 
in scope and in the number of experts, as much as anything by the non— elastic 
nature of the E.P.T.A. programme which rarely made it possible to put n^ore than 
one or two experts in any one country and thus precluded really Dalanced te^s in 
the field of management development. Nevertheless, these early projects should 
not be written off as ineffective. Although in many cases comparatively little 
residual effect was to be found in industry, even after substantial in-plant 
projects had been carried out, a very large number of people were touched by tne 
teaching and propaganda which was carried out and became aware for the 1 rst me 
of the need for higher productivity and the nature of management action which 
could be carried out to produce it. In practically every case these projects 
led to longer and more complete projects in later years. 



Prom the very beginning members of the I.L.O. Headquarters and the 

experts involved in these projects were fully aware that action at shop iioor 
level, while useful in awakening the interest of industry and governments in the 
possibilities of improved productivity and efficiency, was quite insufficient t 
produce lasting effects, since the total prodiictivity of ^ ente^rise is 
affected by many factors outside the production or operational field, tuid 
particularly by top management policies and decisions relating to products and 
markets. It was also clear from the beginning, and this was 

early in Israel, that it was not enough to train middle m^agement specialists, 
or even to give orientation programmes in speciali^'ed techniques for xneir 
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^ I.L.O. Report to the Government of I ndia on a Pr o ductivity Mission (December 
1952 - May 1954 J . Geneva 1955t ILO/TAP/ INDIA/ R2. 
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employere, since the latter can rarely see the relationship of these 

to the total operation of their enterprises. This as especially so when, as 

often happens, the employers are men with commercial or financial hackgroimd 

whose knowledge of production management, or indeed of industrial “^^^^gement, i 

very limited. It was unquestionably necessary to set up programmes which would 

provide those in a position to make over-all policy and to '•=5^® 

with an appreciation of the interdependence of all aspects of the operation 

F.n enterprise and of its management before they would be able to use their 

specialists to the best advantage. 



The break-through came in 1958 with a resolution of the International Labour 
Conference, supported by a huge majority of government,, employers ^d workers 
delegates, that the International Labour Office should enter ^ 

of management development.! This decision, confirmed by the Governing Body 
its 140th Session in November 1958, gave the Director-General the authority ha 
needed to establish a unit at I.L.O. Headquarters to deal with the matter and 
thus to pave the way for more comprehensive action. 



The second event of importance in the same year was the setting up of ^^.e 
United Nations Special Fund which provided finance for complete projects over a 
predetermined period of years on a much larger scale than had been possiDie 
under the E.P.T.A. programme and also required gover^ents 

part facilities in the form of institutions with buildings, other 

facilities paid for in national currency at a level of expendi^re at, or ne^, 

that of the^intemational funds involved. The first Specif opoonrt^in 

undertaken in the field of management development was in Pol^d ^d the second in 
Argentina. Since then as many as 21 Special Fund projects in the field o 
management development (some of them associated with are 

been set in operation or approved in 19 countries. Several 
currently under active negotiation (March 1965) » Prom a 
under the E.P.T.A. programme in 1959, employing some J-^ exP^ts, projects 
currently in operation or about to become operative will 

by the beginning of March 1965 in 36 countries and involving over 150 expert 
posts. This figure may well reach 200 in 1966. 



During this period the number of professional staff at 
full time with management development and productivity has f 

beginning of I960 to 12 by Maroh 1965. ffuL fimfon 

:!l?if^rXiKilforof ?L*fiKd prSleots.inflfdi^ 

of management. 



Prom the beginning it was envisaged that the Headquarters unit should ^der- 
take r certain l^oJSrff research intS factors affecting 

in developing countries and should attempt the development of materials, 

iSe t^yiSI oSt of new methods and the preparation of new pro^^es for the use of 
people in the field. Further discussion of this aspect of the work of the Branch 

Will be undertaken in Chapter 4. 



Althou^ the I.L.O. is today the largest ® 

technical 5o-operation in the field of mmagement to 

countries, it is not by any means the only one. Extensive work in ■ 

some extent in Latin America, has been carried out by the U.S. A.I.B. pr^ 
althou^ in recent years this has up^f ^ 

has betn active in a number of countries, ®®*“i”|-"|oaLmic 

institutions for business administration and manapment training ^ am academic 

basis, and in the provision of short-term advanced management Lexica. 

association with some major United States certain countries 

particularly, assistance has been given by the United States to certain countrie 



^ I.L.O. » 42nd Session of the International Labour Conference, Geneva, 1958. 









using teams from North American business schools to set up institutions for 
management development. Some action has been taken by the French in their 
former colonies in Africa and by the British Government in certain Commonwealth 
countries. In the latter case, this has consisted rather more in the setting 
up of management associations and institutions of management, both general and 
specialised, modelled on the lines of those in the United Kingdom. Assistance 
has also been provided in certain countries, notably in India and Pakistan, in 
the setting up of administrative staff colleges modelled on that of Henley, 
England. In the less developed countries of Europe substantial aid in the 
management field has been given by O.E.C.D., but this also is tending to taper 

off. 



Where does the I.L.O. stand in this field? What has it to contribute ^ 
mEuiagement development to the developing countries which is not being contributed, 
by other organisations? In the first place, the International Labour Org^i- 
satlon enjoys one very special qualification among international organisations, 
namely, that the representation of Member countries is tripartite, that 
representation by governments, employers and workers. Thus the l.Lc.0. 
missions have direct contact with Employers' and Workers' organisations ai^d the 
possibility of enlisting their support in their activities in the various 
countries in which they are working. Since management is a matter of very 
direct concern to employers and managers in both the private and public sectors, 
and is of hardly less concern to workers, the direct participation of these two 
groups in the activities of the I.L.O. is of the greatest importance since it 
can be shown that where such contact is only through the intermediary of 
gov6rnnients both sides of industry tend to be suspiciousa This is perhaps the 
only unique qualification which the I.L.O. may have to carry out this work. 



In practice, however, the philosophy behind the work has been shown to be 
of considerable importance, because this philosophy stems from the the 

International Labour Organisation itself. It may be summarised as Toeing that 
assistance to industry, public or private, to improve its perform^ce through 
better management is only Justified if the better management benefits the 
community as a whole. 



Prom the operational point of view the philosophy behind the conduct of the 
programmes is that the objective is to ensure that good management practices are 
introduced into and implemented in enterprises. The programmes are, therefore, 
oriented to this end by providing a minimum of theory and a maximum of practice. 
Even where it is not possible to undertake practical work in plants every effort 
is made to make classroom teaching as practical as possible. All activity is 
directed towards persons practising in industry whether managers, potential 
managers or specialists in management teclmiques; the setting up of institutes 
of business education at the undergraduate or postgraduate level has been left 
to other bodies. To say that the perforioance has often fallen short of the 
theory and the aims does not alter the fact that across the years adherence to 
this philosophy has enabled the I.L.O. to carve out for itself a clearly e ne 
field of action in which its competence is becoming increasingly recognised. 
Although no special efforts have been made in this direction, recognition of the 
I.L.O. 's role by management education bodies in Europe is growing. The European 
Liaison Committee for Management Education, which is composed of . 

concerned with this field in Europe, such as the International 

for Management Education, the Organisation of European M^agement Consultants, 

the Comity international d' Organisation scientifique (C.I.O.S.), 

the Committee of Directors of European Productivity Centres (of which the I.L.O. 

is a full member) f has accepted the I.L.O. as an effective and authoritative 

in the miuiagement development field. There is now ®°ine pressure on the ^ to 

set up a centre for infoimation and for co-ordinating action in the management 

field, particularly in relation to developing countries. 



How this Research Project came into Being 

Twelve years of experience of technical co-operation in the field of 
nroductivitv^ and management development now lie behind the work of the x.L.O. in 
this field#^ To JudS by projects coming forward and projected, and a certain 
Sei orteJtltlon of aftivltieB of the Manfeement Development Branoh, many yeara 



1 















of work lie ahead. It was felt that, with a niLiiiher of national institutiona 
now having had several years of experience in collaboration with the I.LoO. in 
the field of management development, the time was ripe for an examination of the 
effectiveness of the work, in order to measure some of the factors responsible 
for successes and failures, and particularly to identify weaknesses, both in 
I.L.O. activities and in those of the institutions with which they are associated, 

80 that these weaknesses could he corrected and the general effectiveness of the 
whole operation improved. Management development, even in the industrially more 
advanced countries is still a comparatively new activity. The development of 
practising managers on any scale is little more than 20 years old in the United 
States, while in Europe it is even more recent. It is still largely in the 
experimental stage, althou^ a number of principles for effective man^ement 
development are beginning to emerge. If this is true of the advanced countries, 
it is far more true of those now in the course of industrialisation, particularly 
since most of them differ in their social structures, customs, traditions and 
general culture from the countries in which management itself has been developed 
and in which the techniques of management development have been evolved. 

Industry demands, for its effective operation in the long term, certain attitudes 
of mind and a certain mental outlook which is not so necessary in a non-industrial 
society, and the introduction of industry into countries whose social structure 
and outlook has largely been based on agriculture, and in some cases even feudal 
societies, demands not only education in techniques and practices but considerabis 
changes in attitude. In the words of the Director-General of the I.L.O. * 

•'Successful industrialisation, however, implies a social revolution. 

To set up industry and introduce new technology is not only a matter 
of acquiring capital and a knowledge of techniques. Modem industry 
calls into being its own kind of society. It requires attitudes 
towards work different from those of traditional rural communities; 
it functions at a different pace, an-l makes people organise their 
lives in a different way; it challenges old values; it creates new 
values. This social transformation which must accompany industrial- 
isation affects, indeed, a man's whole view of the meaning and purpose 
of life and of his relations to his fellow man."l 

In view of the substantial expenditure of international and national funds 
and the resources in terms of highly skilled and qualified persomel, Doth 
international and national, involved in an operation which is still in tne 
experimental stage, it seems only prudent to take a close and critic^ loo at 
the operation from time to time in order to ensure that it is proceeding 
effectively, or if it is not to seek ways of correcting weaknesses. This sta y 
is the second of such critical appraisals. The first was carried 
somewhat summary fashion in 1957 by an official of the Office ^d , 0,1 no a 

article in the International Labour Review which was subsequently published as a 
booklet and very widely distributed throughout the \ ^rld. 

The Ob.ioctives of the Study and the Utilisation of its Findings. 

The effectiveness of the work of management development and . 

improvement programmes can only be measured in the final analysis by e 

to which they have caused good management practices to be nnfl develoned 

industry (using the term in its broadest sense) and to be maintained 
therrS a permanent basis, so that the management of the enterprise as a whole 
ife?fectLf!rSd permaneAtly improved. The 1957 study ^®;ted that m^gement 
techniques introduced by in-plant training which had appeared to be fir^y rooted 

immediately after their introduction had been of 

vear euid in a few cases all trace of any application had disappeared# 
the purposes of this study was to assess the extent to wMch 

had been introduced into industry on a lasting basis. of 

however, was the idea that an examination should be made in a selected number of 



^ I.L.O. I The I.L.O. and Asia. Geneva, 1962. 



2 I.L.O. Productivity Missions to Underdeveloped Countries, Geneva, 

1957, (now out of print ) . 
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coui^^ries :.n which 1*L*0* manageme.it d6velopni6nt projects have been operating for 
a suostant.'.al time of all the fact era relating to those projects which could 
affect them for better or for worse* In particular, this entailed an evaluation 
of the work in terms of its impact upon the "customers”, that is, employers and 
managers, through the use of the sei*vioes of the centres to which I*L*0* missions 
are attached* It is hoped that the exercise may lead to the development of a 
number of key indicators for the measurement of success or failure, strength or 
weakness* 

The second purpose of the study was to prepare a report of the findings for 
use as the basic document at a Meeting of Directors of Management Development 
and Productivity Centres and Associated I*L*0* Chiefs of Project, bo be held in 
Geneva from 23 November to 5 December 1964 • By preparing an agenda covering 
the principal headings of the report for free and frank discussion by those 
attending the meeting, it was hoped that both those Directors attending and the 
I*L*0* staff would learn even more of the problems of operation and might arrive 
at some constructive solutions* 

The Choice of the Research Worker 

In planning the study, a decision had to be taken at an early stage as to 
what sort of research worker was needed to undertake it. The first reaction was 
to propose someone with extensive experience of these operations in the field, 
but this solution was rejected because it was felt that any of the experts with 
the professional quEilifi cat ions to undertake the study, who had had substantial 
experience, would already have developed certain definite ideas about management 
development in developing countries which would lead to a built-in bias which 
could affect the study unfavourably* 

The next proposal was to find an outsider who was an established authority 
in the field of social research and of management development* This was 
rejected on the grounds that it might create a "halo" atmosphere, inviting 
people to be interviewed and studied to show predoiainantly the more glamorous 
side of their work* If the research worker was an older man of established 
position, it might intimidate some of the people interviewed* 

Finally, it was decided to select as research worker a man still relatively 
young but who had had substantial experience of social research with considerable 
experience in management development and teaching, and who had not yet acquired 
so much experience and authority that he was likely to have set ideas or to 
intimidate those whom he had to interview* 

The Methodology of the Study 

The research worker was recruited at a relatively late date after a number 
of candidates had been interviewed and rejected for various reasons, and he could 
not take up his duties before the beginning of March 1964* He had slightly 
less than four weeks to prepare for his first trip to the Middle East and to Asia* 
Medical and administrative procedures took up some of this time and detracted 
somewhat from the thoroughness of the preparatory work* The research worker 
familiarised himself with the main features .of the I*L*0* organisation and the 
policy in the matter of management development, as well as studying information 
on the projects which he was to visit* He was also able to acquire some infor~ 
mation about the different f'ountries he visited* 

Before departure, a check list of points was drawn up as a general framework 
for the information to be gained (see Appendix I)* This check list was discussed 
with a number of members of the Management Development Branch and with one senior 
field expert* The check list was somewhat modified in the course of the study 

and is shown in its final form* The methodology of the study consisted mainly 
of inteirviews based on this check list of questions* The research worker 
adopted a highly developed listening attitude whereby he tried to listen not only 
to what was said but also to what was not said or could not be said without help 
and stimulation. This listening capacity with the "third ear"l is a major 
feature of psychologically trained social scientists* The research worker met a 
cross section of all those involved in the operations or affected by them* He 
also had the opportunity of meeting many of the wives of I*L*0* experts at home 
and was able to learn their views and obtain an impression of the living conditions* 




Theodor Reik: 



Listening with the Third Ear , New York, Grove, 1956* 






The Chief of the Management Development Branch ^_ 

and Directors of Field Offices and certain independent experts abou. the study in 
a letter in which he explained the objectives at some length and 
co-operation with the research worker. In addition, the 
usually wrote to the Chiefs of Project or individual ®^®^J®, 

of contacts he wished to have and explaj.ning the purpose of his visit ^“®5 . 
more detail. It is felt that this approach worked well on the whole and spee 
up the study, as in most cases appointments were made on the arrival or tne 
research worker and an agenda for meetings during his stay was drawn up. 

The projects to be studied were selected by the CMef of *^® . ^5® 
criteria for selection being a proper mixture of long-term 
under the E.P.T.A. programme and a number of more recent projects ^®J®?;®P?J 
the assistance of the United Nations Special ^d. The 0®!®?*}®“ * 

resulted in an itinerary covering nine projects in eight countries. me 
projects selected are shown in Appendix 2. 

In addition to what has already been said it must be ^^® „ 

nreaent studv is nothing more than a conscientiously executed inte^iewing pro 
gramme. Although scientific evaluation studies of 

are rare and implementation of findings even rarer, there is no doubt ® 

systematic and Lphisticated approach to the present study * 

more reliable re suits. 1 A more thoroughly prepared approach ®J;®° 

avoided some confusion in the minds of I.L.O. staff in the f s wo . . j* +___ 

perhaps inevitably and in spite of the elaborate explanations in 

letter and by the research worker himself, to see him in ^ ®“?^®?°linnt°atudv 

the one hand he was seen as a research worker carrying out an Hpad^* 

On throther, he could not always escape the "halo” a representative of He^- 
quarters carries with him. In some cases he met with ^nt^iews 

Ld was perceived as a "spy". Fortunately, in by far the majority 
a pleasant and co-operative attitude was met with and rapport was quickly 

established. 

The Limiting Factors of the Present Studj;; 

The limited time available for the study resulted in an 
itinerary and a very short time for preparation ^d reporting. In |dait 
ihe nine^rojects visited, the research worker visited ®® 
and stopped off in the United States to meet officials of the Internation^ 

Dlvifllo^of the M.I.I. School of InSuBtrlal 

Of a total of 123 days of travelling, 111 days were etudv 

proieot. The total number of people Interviewed in connection with the study 

amounted to 389 , an average of 42 per project. 

The average stay per project was 12.3 days. Actual length ®?, 
first on ?hr^?ure Jf'the project - whether it was ^ Srp.opl. 

interviews were required, or a relatively new one ® ^hiSly on the ^ 

to be met - secondly on the scope and size of the project, an y 

conditions of the country, particularly its size. 



^ For example, Edwin A. Fleishman, Edwin H. Harris ^d H^old 
and Supervision in Industry", Columbus, Bureau of 

state Dnivereity, 1955i Kenneth R. Andrews “Is 1 II 7 , 

"I, II Measurement, Objectives and Policy", H^ard Easiness Revie^, * Paris 

JaAuary-February, Maroh-April. An approach is ike u.h.C.D., Paris 

"Evaluation of Supervisory and Management Training present 

A verv careful evaluation study from a methodological point -nav^ionment 

in prep^tlSn by the United Nations Research Institute for 

Gene^r This study is entitled "The Motivation to CShange" but has, however, a 
different focus. 



il 
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A very large amount of material was acquired and this has teen eummariaed 
into working notee, but it is clear from this summary that 
was unatle to cover all the ground or to examine in depth all the material 

availahle • 



Another limiting factor in the study was the little time 
writing up the findings in view of the fact that the report had to he edited and 
translated into Prench and Spanish for the purposes of the meeting* 



Prom all that has been said it will he clear that both the ^ 

Report have definite shortcomings. However, the study is ojly 

a continuous evaluation effort Shich will he worked out in the years to come ^d 
the Report should he looked upon for what it is, namely, a 

Ld exchange of thought during the first Technical Meeting of 

Management Development and Productivity Centres and Associated I.L.O. Chiefs or 
Project. As such it proved extremely valuable. 







J 






CHAPTER 2 



NATIONAL MANAGEMENT D EVELOPMENT 
SnD PROPTtfltflVMi CEI<T5Eg 



The centres visited vary very much in their purpose ^ JT® « 

+v,o-r«fn-rB difficult to evaluate in general terms as far as their effectiveness 
is concerned* Of the seven examinedl, four have been set up with the supper o 
the United Nations Special Fund and are designed to be nation^ managemen 
de^lopmlnt Sd productivity centres according to the tenns of the Pl^s of 
oL of the centres was established a long time ago with I.L.O. 

assistance, under the E.P.T.A. programme, as a ^ 

han never been further developed and today is one institution among several 
o?L?rin throoStry with silllar ohjeotivesi it ie carrying on its work in a 
iSlted field. toother of the centres is a national centre in the 
the word, hut assistance from the I.I.O. has hitherto been modes m gtrongly 
a single expert. This centre has, however, Lading hSeiSL 

^^!™iiniii^:or^eS?rrrar^r?Mroofcirerarfr^^ 

inst'tutiin°witrohJe?tivee“hr^er%hL*’iXstriS°pro^ lto®Xagemen^ 

SS!CHa:s.irns;;:; ^ 

modified* 



in te?S^ ^hfiriSia^rof ooSi^rLf^cife^tr^ 

HHebn? £r^p«on!“^ri?i^rL:?frsr:ofi 
iHifrrs5oJ;riS?r?or Tht ?^frre^?h^rh^ar 

occurred* 



All the centres visited have contributed substantially to 

rk-p H-'ho Yippr^ -for 'Droductivity among local managements and, in sp 

criticisms, the efforts of the °^The^f act^thL^L°”growth^cu^ S%ome 

:ssi rj-.r;.:i%ssrs"«s “ HH “* 

;LT.:;un.s,'s 



ls.a*ss.:: syr:;. 5 'saf. “ 

nnlLgt%eiltinrto tofse^n^McS^fom ?he main object cf disoueeion in this 
paper* 



iiMiiiiiiii 
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RelationshipB of National Centres with their Governments 

Although many of the managers interviewed did not have a very clear picture 
of the specific organisational position and structure of the centres, the opinion 
was generally expressed that they are too dependent on the governments concerned 
and should have more autonomy. 

This opinion has a number of facets. On the one hand, there is evidence 
of a strong desire on the part of managements to obtain assistance. They want 

to enroll as many of their subordinate managers as possible in courses and are 
particularly eager for in— plant assistance. They find that a limited number of 
courses are given, that the quality varies greatly and that follow-up ^d in-plant 
training are often impossible. They notice that in some cases, the difference in 
level and ability between the national staff and the international experts is 
considerable, they observe that the centres lack staff and that turnover is 
regular and they learn "through the grapevine" or from their own impressions that 
employment conditions in the centres are far from ideal and below the standards 
of industry. They attribute many of these short-comings to government 
bureaucracy which they often experience in other fields. They assume that a 
centre with greater autonomy could act differently, could attract better men or 
offer better pay to good men already available and could expand services in line 

with market needs. 



o 

me 



On the other hand, certain centres have known periods when managements gave 
verbal support to their activities but were reluctant to send employees frojj 
their firms to courses. Successful demonstration projects carried out within 
enterprises lacked consistent follow-up by the managements concerned and what 
had been accomplished was lost. Directors of most centres seriously doubted 
whether greater autonomy would result in full financial support from i^^^ustry ^d 
a willingness to pay economic fees for courses and services. They were inclinea 
to blame managements for giving only lip service to management development. 



All the centres visited were, in fact, goveiiiment run, all but one attached 
to the Ministry of Industry of the country concerned. In only one case, however, 
was a centre visited which charges substantial fees for sei^ices and pays its 
staff salaries comparable to those which can be earned in industry. 



The consequences of being part of the government machine are both positive 
and negative. On the positive side ares 



(a) continuous financial support (by contractual agreement in 

Special Fund projects), accommodation, local administrative staff and 
eventually some equipment are supplied by the government; 



(to) 



employment security for staff, although good men can usually get 

industry easily when they have proved their abilities over a couple of years 

and have made industrial contacts. 



There is little doubt that status guaranteed by the 

advantage in enabling a centre to get on its feet independent of financia- 
contributions from industry in its early years. 



The disadvantages, however, are many. In the first where there is 

political instability and a turnover of high government officials, ®°^®^^®5ltion 
may fail to honour their obligations under the Plan of 

may be inadequate, administrative assistance below standard and ^ 

technical staffs fixed according to government salary scales. The rigid 

to inflexible government scales of pay, coupled with ®°J^°^^L?ons^^in^a^ 
fied people, especially for middle management and specialist 

the countries visited makes it understandable why most of the centres seen were 
Saers?Sfel! In one oaee, at the time of the vieit of the reeearoh «°rker, eix 

International experts had only one national "counterpart" who turnover of 

Citizen of the coimtry concerned. This same factor makes for a hi^ turnover of 

national staff which is detrimental to the effectiveness of 

larlv in view of the fact that all projects are geared to make the intemation^ 

experts superfluous as quickly as possible and to ^^® two had 

fully qualified to undertake its tasks. Out of the centres visited, 

more^or less sufficient local staff of reasonably hi^ qu^ity to act 

p^ts to the international team, althou^ a third centre has recently brought its 

staff up to the level required in terms of numbers and quality. 




iSiililiiiiilililM 






In the view of the research workeri the above points, although valid, have 
to be seen in perspective. It is certainly true that lack of support for the 
work of centres does result in this situation. It must be borne in mind that 
most goverrjnent departments in developing coimtries themselves suffer from a 
serious lack of high calibre personnel and a few men of high quality are heavily 
overburdened. In general, government officials met showed a genuine interest in 
and desire to further the work of th«j centres with which they were concerned. 

One of the problems encountered was inter-departmental friction due to 
factors of prestige and statue. In certain cases where centres had been success- 
ful and had achieved spectacular results, and sometimes because working conditions 
were somewhat better than in ordinary government departments, ;jealousies resulted 
and delaying tactics were practised by key officials in matters relating to the 
centres. This opinion was expressed regarding four out of the seven principal 
centres visited. 

Another phenomenon observed in countries with socialistic political 
philosophies was that of differing perceptions of the role of the centre as 
between the private enterprise managers or employers on the one side and the 
government officials on the other. Employers tended to see the centre not only 
as an institution endowed with management know-how, but also as a strongho3.d of 
free enterprise, while the government officials concerned saw it as an institution 
for indoctrinating managements with a proper outlook. The result has been that 
these centres are forced into a "buffer role" and find it very difficult to 
maintain a neutral, objective and strictly knowledge-oriented position. 

Lastly, it appeared that the composition of the governing bodies or advisory 
councils of certain centres did not always reflect to the full extent the object- 
ives of the centres. Insufficient representation from management and labour and 
a predominance of government <'fficials leads to certain problems. One of the 
problems is that many officials have a great variety of duties and the affairs 
of the centre do not receive adequate study. Board meetings are not as 
productive as they should be or are too infrequent — holding up vital decisions. 

It is clear that a well balanced and highly motivated governing body giving full 
public support to the affairs of the centre is essential to solve some of the 
problems which have been and will be described. 

Summing up, it may be observed that the problem is one of institutional 
efficiency and admi’iistrative vitality in government and in the public sector. 
This is what appears to interfere most with the effective operation of centres 
and the I.L.O. risp’ ns attached to them. At the same time, it appears to be a 
neglected area oi ^ udy. The research worker noted that in the countries 
visited - in spite of certain political problems - there is everywhere a need 
and a genuine desire to develop efficient and management— oriented public adminis- 
trators. The present minority of high quality men is hopelessly overburdened. 
Although some assistance is available for the training of administrators and 
civil servants through international organisations, the concensus of opinion of 
managers was that this training lacks a healthy dose of management, is too formal 
and modelled along the lines of civil service practices in the economically 
advanced countries of the West. The opinion was regularly e^ipressed that the 
management development centres and the I.L.O. missions, provided they could be 
given greater autonomy, could make an essential contribution to this much needed 
area of management training, the area of the management of public resources. 

The Orgemisational Structure of Centres 

One of the important subjects which, it is recognised, did not receive as 
much attention during the study as would have been justified, due to pressure of 
time, is the organisational structure of the centres visited. This includes the 
formal relationship of the centre to the ministry responsible for it and the 
place of the Director in the hierarchy of the Ministry, where this applies, the 
composition of the governing or advisory council, its powers and the relationship 
of the Director to it, and the internal structure of the centre. It is clear 
that all the'js factors will have a considerable bearing on the efficiency of a 
centre's operation. It is sufficient to say here that the centres visited 
showed considerable diversity in their organisation, the effects of which should 
certainly be examined. There would certainly seem to be a case for a research 
project to study the organisation and operation of management development and 
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productivity centres on a comparative basis in relation to the conditions 
pertaining in the respective countries concerned. Some guidelines were formu- 
lated by the Meeting and are embodied in the Conclusions. (Conclusions 15 and 
16). Included as Appendix 4 is a paper prepared some years ago by the I.L.O. 
embodying a design for a small management developj^ent and productivity centre 
which was distributed to the Meeting and used as 5in additional basis for dis- 
cussion. The contents are based on the Conclusions of a Technical Meeting of 
Experts held at Bangalore, India, in 1959^ > eunpliiied in the light of subsequent 
I.L.O. experience. Although the organisational structure proposed is designed 
around a more restricted range of activities than those which it has since been 
found necessary to undertake in national centres, most of the recommendations 
contained therein remain valid and experience has shown that the design is 
basically sound. For this reason it was felt that its inclusion as an Appendix 
to this Report was Justified. 



One aspect of the organisation of centres did, however, strike the research 
worker and may be worth brief discussion here. This was that there was little 
provision in the organisation of those visited fori 



(a) the systematic evaluation of the content, methodology and impact of their 
training programmes; and 



(b) the establishment of economic and management research departments or sections 
to explore systematically the management development ’•market” and establish 
priorities for training and practical projects. 



In nearly all the centres visited some attempts are made to take some action 
in both these areas, but in all but one both the national and the I.L.O. staffs 
were so heavily engaged in training activities and practical project work that 
they had little time to attack these questions systematically. It would appear 
as if results will continue to be incidental and unreliable unless some such 
activities are formally provided for. 



It was suggested by some of the I.L.O. staff interviewed that, with respect 
of item (a), it would only become feasible if the staff of a centre were to 
Include someone expert in management training methods and management education, 
preferably with a background in behavioural and/or social sciences. This man, 
they felt, could help with the integration of programmes and teaching materials. 
He could also be responsible for systematic analysis and recording of what is 
going on in courses and programmes and for following up with managements and 
former participants the long term effectiveness of the training. It might be 
necessary to add a short term member to each I.L.O. mission to undertake the 
initial training of such a man, preferably near the beginning of each project. 
This training could be supplemented by a fellowship. 



Both items (a) and (b) are to some extent handled currently by the Directors 
of centres in collaboration with their counterparts, the I.L.O. Chiefs of Project 
However, in practice, time is lacking for systematic studies and up to now the 
Job has never been formalised in any of the centres visited. 2 It would appear 
that any systematic evaluation of the type envisaged under item (a) should 
encompass an analysis of the work of both national and international staffs in 
such a way that the contacts and projects are seen not only in terms of working 
relationships but also as means of obtaining feed-backs of information and 
material for research. One of the centres visited managed to do this Job well, 
but in this the concept of management development differed from that of 
centres. This centre had, in fact, reached Phase 3 of its development. ^See 
below.) 



^ I.L.O. Raising Productivity (Conclusions of Three International Meetings of 
Experts), Geneva, 1959. 



^ It is understood that the Korean Productivity Centre, which was not visited, 
has a management training research section. 
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An important help for carrying out continuous economic and 
research would he to start a project in management development ^d productivity 
at the outset with a very thorough survey of all the factors r®^®^jd^^o^the^ 
ineffectiveness of industrial and economic development of an emerging 
order to find an adequate strategy for management development 

set priorities for demonstration and productivity of the 

to some of the I,L,0. staff, was lacking and a basic shortcoming of many of the 

present projects* 



The importance of both points was stressed in another context 
suggestions^that one of the objectives of a management development ^d 
ty fentre should be to act as a ''listening post". Since .f 

irreat varietv of courses and enroll ro>any hundreds of managers and specialists of 
IL l evils as larlicipants, probably thire is nowhere else a better oPPO^^^^^y 
to learn about^the existing problems o^d^^dustrial growth ^dm^ageri^de^^^ p 
mento In fact the centres have their hands to a large extent ^^® 
the managerial stratum of society. Particularly the 

representatives and senior officials expressed the need L?® 

lating amount of information at centres* However, to capd^^^if® .n 

information it was recognised that a systematic job in inform t ^ ^ 

reauired. It must be doubted whether a centre can fulfill th^s dmportanx 
listening post function - so familiar to well organised ?See 

big enterprises - when no proper organisational framework is provided. { 

also Appendix 4, page ix. ) 



The Stages of Develonment of a Centre 



The professional qualifications of 17 out of 31 ^“*®^“*i°“iion mlnasement. 
encountered are in the field of industrial engineering and pMduotion mMagement. 

This is reflected in the output of work of the *.??orhv’ 

period in which the I»L*0» productivity missions gained , work study demon- 
application of industriej engineering techniques, particularly w ^ ^ ^ 

st?ation projects at shop-floor level, has by now passed Jhe j. 

everywhere recognised as management development example of a 

of m^agement sSbjeots. The research worker ^ “f i^Tlxist^oe, 
change in the market image of one centre. In the early Phases of its existence, 

the major emphasis was on production management cost 

work study proieots. Gradually a broader range of subjects was covered, oosv 

looouSunL Sem;nt aooounti^, supervisory training, P®=^®°;“®1 ^io- 

?eld^sMf’and h^an relations. The first 54 '^“®®a““®sement residents 

As the managers wL attended this Seminar explained "We always 

Centre as the .Productivity Boys and all our 

we have got access to an institution with a fully-fledged knowledge 01 

management problems, which is tremendously helpful . 



It is obvious that this change in perception was not ®*®^^®^^^®^y |°long 

successful seminar but was the result Pi!P?a®rv Oo^oil, the support 

period of time. Certainly the composition of ^ of course 

nf this bodv from employers' representatives, the gradual -f-v«^a 

pro^efLf^ iSproLd sensl of public relations have contributed tO this 

new look. Similar examples could be mentioned from elsewher . 



According to impressions gained by the research worker the development of 
the work of the centre can be divided into three phases. 



Phase 1 



Spreading the gospel of productivity - basic courses and demonstrations. 



Phase 2 



A creater variety of courses and a more selective approach 
partioipLts? More careful selection of demonstration projects and 

follow-up work 



Phase 3 




An integrated approach to “®“®f®®®“\ 'i®;j®i°l“|;^/®oura«^wi^^^ 
subjects and course participants. A change ^^om c oJ,,«Qtional 
instructional approach to courses characterised by work within 

ipfr^oh. A bl?ter bailee between courses ^® 

pl^ts and institutions is achieved. Jit I forceful 

bourse and seminar work to full project assist^ce, 

approach towards implementation until change „°2o^a°^ervise 

moll continuous nature with enterprises or irsllh. 

what has been changed and to reinforce the need of the change 
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The conceptual background to Phase 3» as seen through i® 

forward in a paper entitled Some notes on the Devel onment of Integrated Management 
Pevelopment. Specialist and ^pervlsory Training Cggt res, which is in ^ 
possession of ^1 'ehief s of Project and other experts. It is an attempt to 
define the range of training and development facilities for management and super- 
vision which his to be established in any industriaaised country or a country 
which intends to industrialise on any scale. It is regarded as essential "Chat 
such a range of programmes for different levels of the management hierarchy ^d 
in different functions of management should exist (not necessarily J 
institution), if industry is to be able to achieve a hi^ level of perform^c • 
This is illustrated in the chart attached. The chart is not intended to be 
exhaustive or exclusive, but illustrative. 



The need to make provision for the establishment and effective conduct of 
such an extensive range of facilities in management development and productivity 
centres, which can only be done within a reasonable time (almost certainly more 
than the five years allotted under Special Fund projects), if balanced inter- 
naSonll SFaLquate national staff are available, is the main reason for the 
emphasis which has been laid by IoL,0, Headquarters on training 
early stages of projects rather than on the undertalcing of consultancy ac 
which have a much smaller multiplying effect. 



The impression exists that at present most centres h^g on to Phase 2, 
Of the major centres studied four* are in Phase 2, two centres in Phase 
only one centre is more or less in Phase 3o 



The research worker, as well as local management and many ®J^®^^ i , r*ha-rao- 
that Phase 3 should be the objective for further development. He would chara 
terise Phase 3 as an approach whereby a centre; 



(a) has succeeded in developing a balanced and integrated programme of courses 
for all categories of management; 



(b) has developed a keen sense of its role as change-agent Sherebv* 

multi-disciplinary approach towards problems of org^isational change whereby 
course work and project work inside enterprises arrived at an even balanc , 



(c) has based its work on the continuous research of the existing training 
needs to establish the ri^t priorities. 



Related to the problem of the developmental phases of a ®®^^^®, ^ 
question of determining training needs, 1 In Phase 1 ‘‘^^® 2 there 

to ensure an emotional appeal by showing ^ 

is already a more rational approach by a more careful selection 
and firms according to needs and follow-up. However, in Phase 3 a more 
systematic empirical approach is usad, for example; 



1 See "Methodological aspects of Management Education in 

Report of the meeting of a preparatory study group, July 8 - 10, The Hague, 
published by International University Contact for Management Education, ^ n 

7, Rotterdam, Netherlands, The following issues are ^®£®^;®^^^° a^ea 

- a more nrecise assessment of the role which management education can and Joes 

play in^socio-economic development, both in developing ^ * 

- problems of approach and planning of introducing management educat 

- the ^f omul at ion and dissemination of the objectives of , 

- the relation between socio-cultural patterns and motivation in education; 

- methods of assessing training needs; mpthodas 

- project and programme design and effectiveness of teaching methoas, 

- evaluation of the results of education; a-f-mm-kn-rp 

- recruitment, selection and training of teachers; the organisation^ 

of the teachers corps; and the role and effectiveness of foreign teache ; 

- role and training of behavioural scientists as consultants in managemen 

education. 
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(a) organisational analysis related to business policieSi production objectives, 
product diversification, marketing, fineincial resources, manpower (plus 
management and specialist) analysis, etc*; 

(b) performance evaluation of management groups; and 

(c) function, and job analysis, etc* 



The introduction of changes, the snowball effect of know-how and new ideas 
and the over-all motivation for productivity improvement are particularly 
successful when understood and promoted at the top* This translation process 
at the top into attitudes and approaches - to mention one important psychologioal 
facet of this processl- is very difficult and is at present perhaps still 
Insufficiently understood* It is clear that this side of the work has gradually 
gained in importance in many centres* However, the impression exists that 
regular top management seminars of shorter and longer duration should be more 
emphasised, for the following reasons! 

(1) to ensure a greater continuity of practical results; 

(2) to be more in line with the 1*1*0* theory of fully integrated management 
programmes; 

( 3 ) to support and to improve the market image of management development and 
productivity centres; and 

( 4 ) to avoid a vacuum of training efforts readily picked up by other organis- 
ations, and at times introducing confusion and an unfortunate element 

of competition* 



One of the important proolems encountered by every centre is the selection 
of projects and participants. The opinion was expressed that centres focus too 
exclusively on industrial management in the private sector, mainly covering 
manufacturing operations, and tend to neglect management of all other sectors. 
Including public sector enterprises* The estimated ratio of participants In 
courses and practical projects of all the centres visited is roughly four to 
one, representing the private, industrial and manufacturing sector and all other 
sectors, including public sector enterprises. Manufacturing establishments are 
the main focus of the centres. In most of the countries visited, priority is 
given to the development of small and medium— sized manufacturing operations. 
However, in principle the scope of a centre's activities is unlimited and 
conflicting opinions were expressed as to what proportion of the ground should 
be covered by the cei_tre, as for example in harbours, transport undertakings and 
other public utilities, the mining industry, agricultural enterprises such as 
rubber, coffee, cotton and other plantations, and so on. 



Very often, for reasons of public relations, sometimes on special requests, 
sometimes to gain special support from very influential groups, projects are 
undertaken in fields where full-time employment of the staff could result, as 
for example on coffee and cotton plantations in the Central American Region or 
on rubber estates in the Malaysian Federation* Because of incidental spectacular 
results and visions of enormous results, international staff are tempted to make 
such projects "pet" projects thereby running the risk of arousing considerable 
interest and becoming involved in an amount of work which will prove to be 
impossible to assimilate with the staff and experts available* 

It is quite clear that each centre is confronted with on extremely difficult 
selection problem of priorities, and is "threatened" by forces in its environment 
which bring it continuously to crossroads where decisions have to be made* ix 
might be of interest to discuss this problem in relation to the developmental 
phases of a centre and to try to establish the kind of "developmental model 
most desirable for gradual and bsilanced growth* 



^ For example, the predisposition to delegate decision-making and to invest 
confidence in capable employees, as well as to establish a climate whereby 
training and education become an integral part of all management gestures* 
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Another important factor for creating the appropriate market image is the 
selection of course participants* The impression exists that in most countries 
visited course participants are, in the majority, recruited from the higger 
firms who, in many cases, are linked v/ith, or subsidiaries of, f oreign-^owned 
companies* A rough estimate would he that 70 per cent* come from the higger 
firms (often f oreign-owned) and 30 per cent* from local small or medium-sized 
firms* This, however, seems to he a direct result of the fact that the 
managements of larger, and particularly of f oreign-owned firms, are the first to 
appreciate the value of the services offered hy a centre and the need for 
management training* The latter group of firms is often under pressure to 
introduce nationals of the country concerned into the management hierarchy as 
quickly as possible - a further stimulant* A second reason is that small firms 
are large in number and difficult to reach hy propaganda and publicity* Further, 
the economic importance of the individual small firm to the country as a whole is 
normally less than that of the larger one, an important point in trying to make 
a rapid impact on the national economy* Finally, small firms tend to find it 
difficult to release staff members to attend long courses because they are so 
few* 



In this context a useful suggestion was frequently made* The idea is that 
a Centre from developmental stage 2 onwards should start a section exclusively 
devoted to small-scale industry, with the primary objective of training trainers 
and consultants for the small-scale enterprise* This approach would also be 
very useful to improve training opportunities for national staff members already 
at an early phase of their career with the Centre* 



The research worker would call attention to the extremely successful "Small 
Business Advisory Service" in the Netherlands and would suggest that the organi- 
sation and practices of this and similar services in European countries be 
studied* In the light of the reorganisation of the I*L*0* Headquarters whereby 
the Management Development Division is now incorporated as the Management 
Development Branch of the Human Resources Department, and has taken oyer the 
responsibility for the small-scale industry programme of the I*L.O*, there appear 
to be considerable possibilities for a new approach to the organisation and 
development of centres* 



The impression exists that relationships with trade unions are somewhat 
unsatisfactory* Although in four out of seven centres relations with trade 
union rGprGSGntativGs arG well GstablishGd, coursG participation xrom ciig union 
side is below what it probably should and could be* Shortcomings in "tbis 
matter can be partly explained by political factors, but there is also the other 
side that management development and productivity centres, by the nature of their 
work, and due to the professional background of their staff, are primarily 
oriented to management and management techniques and that the labour relations 
side threatens to become the stepchi3.d of the programmes* It seems also that 
training efforts to stress the social responsibility and community function of 
business management and the function and role of trade unions are at present 
insufficient* In view of the I*L*0* objectives in technical aid, these 
subjects deserve more attention* During his trip the research worker met a 
total of six labour representatives, which compared poorly with 16 employers ^d 
117 management representatives* Although special reasons sometimes prevailed 
which accounted for this state of affairs, the general picture is also ^ 
reflection of the point just mentioned* There were often no meetings scheduled 
with the labour side and it was frequently impossible to correct tnis shortcoming 
on the spot due to the very heavy programme and earlier commitments* 



Another point raised and one which seems to have some relevance to the 
creation of the correct market image is the "project nomenclature * The 
impression exists that the titles of some projects commimi cate the wrong impres- 
sion at first sight* For example, "National Productivity Centre may be taken 
to mean "Production Management Centre" as has been illustrated above. Produc- 
tivitv and Vocational Training Department" may be even worse, when it is «he 
management development side which needs to be stressed. National Institute 
in Industrial Engineering" is another name that does not particularly cover the 
scope of work of this Institute, which is strongly oriented towards a curriculum 
of all-in management development courses and which only has part of its 
directly focused on production management and industrial engineering 



courses 
techniques* 













The Role of the Director 



The role of the Director of a national management development and produc— 
tivity centre as envisaged hy the I.L.O. is described as: 



The Director should be 



•'Responsible for the over-all operation of the centre and for carrying out 
the policies laid dovm by the Council, for the engagement of suitable 
staff, determination of programmes of work and co-ordination of the work of 
the various divisions# Where a productivity mission was attached to the 
centre the Chief of Mission would be the adviser to the Director both in 
day-to-day running of the centre and in planning further development# 

Much of the Director's early work would be in the field of public relations 
in industry, the trade unions and government# 



The Director should be a person of high standing in the country respected 
by both sides of industry, with good administrative experience# The 
smaller the centre the greater would need to be his technical knowledge and 
experience of industry, so that in a very small centre he might be required 
to participate actively in the design and giving of courses while carrying 
on his administrative and public relations work# It is highly desirable, 
if not essential, that he should be employed full time and at an adequate 
salary, for experience has shown that in the first years of a productivity 
centre the Director's ;)ob is a very heavy one, often demanding long working 
hours and concentrated thought# It cannot be over— emphasised that the 
success of a productivity centre is in direct proportion to ^he energy, 
ability eind imagination of its Director and his capacity to make himself 
accepted and trusted by those in the country who have the responsibility 
for running industry whether public or private#"^ 



Many of the men at the top in the centres visited have acquired a high 
reputation in the eyes of local management, national staff, course participants 
and officials# This does not mean to say that no critical opinions were 
ventured# One of these was, that directors seem to lack time for the intern^ 
administration of the centre and that they are insufficiently accessible to tbeir 
staff members for consultation and discussions# Due to their import^t oiiiciai 
position they — as expressed by some people — "wear too many hats at the s^e 
time", which results in a heavily booked-up weekly programme with too little time 
available for quiet thought and internal management# According to opinions 
expressed by a number of I#L#0# Chiefs of Project, this situation also has a 
serious bearing on their own working relationship with the Directors# 



The research worker is of the opinion that this state of affairs is often 
exactly the same in business, where top meinagers are confronted with the s^e 
problem of conflicting loyeilties# The Meeting might discuss this matter in 
terms of "how to find the right balance"# As indicated in the quotation above, 
it is essential for the Director to spend a great deal of his time in promotional 
activities# However, there is an easy temptation to become involved in so many 
things that the "outside role" becomes second nature and the inside role is 
sacrificed, as case— studies of business management have demonstrated# 



Another important factor is the reporting level of the Director, in other 
words his communication upwards# As indicated below in principle the Director 
should have, in the same way as the Chief of Project, direct access 
authority in the co\mtry responsible for industrialisation. In certain ^ » 

the Director of a centre reports to officials who are two or three levels below 
the highest authority in the country# This tends to result in poor ^ 
problem-solving and decision-making in matters related to the orgmisation of a 
centre and to its plans and activities# It is obvious that sometimes these 
communication problems become more severe when there are inter-departmental and/or 
inter-personal jealousies and frictions. 



^ I#L#Oo: D#30#1963 "Design for a Small Productivity 

Centre" included in this Report as Appendix 4. 

^"What Went Wrong with Underwood" - Fortune , December 



and Management Development 
1960 # 
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The relationship between the Director of a centre and the Chief of Project 
is a very subtle one. Officially, the Chief of Project is considered to be the 
adviser of the Director. He should help him to see the complexities of 
industrial organisation and train him sufficiently in modem techniques so that 
he is able to understand these matters well enough to communicate intelligently 
and convincingly. The role of the Chief of Project is also to help the Director 
in an advisory capacity, where requested, in matters connected with the organis- 
ation of the centre. In the Plans of Operation of most Special Fund projects, 
the Chief of Project is represented as the adviser of the government, which 
means that if he so chooses he has the right of direct access to the responsible 
Minister. The latter is specifically spelled out in at least one Plan of 
Operation, and has been used on one or two occasions, but clearly direct consul- 
tation of the Minister over the head of the Director is a last resort only to be 
used where Director and Chief differ on a matter of vital importance to the 
success of a project. Nevertheless, the possession of this right by the Chief 
of Project, as representing the Director-General of the I.L.O., is important. 

As has already been highlighted, the Director has a complex of roles to 
play - his attention is also directed to political factors. He has to be in 
close touch with government officials; he needs to be a public personality well- 
informed about the affairs of his country in general.. All this is time- 
consuming and demands a flexible mind. The impression exists that this subtle 
relationship between Director and Chief of Project can also be readily disturbed 
when there is insufficient give-and-take and a lack of clarity about common 
objectives. As will be explained later, but can be omitted here, the Chief of 
Project also has conflicting roles and loyalties. On the one hand he wants to 
make the centre his special concern; he knows that his appraisal by I.L.O. 
Headquarters is to a large extent based on the progress of the project. On the 
other hand, he is expected to play it safe, to help and assist, to collaborate 
with men whom he has not selected himself, to establish a productive relation- 
ship with the Director - his counterpart - with whom he may not be in complete 
sympathy. He may see the Director as an obstacle to moving ahead, as someone 
constantly involved in politics, which he - the Chief of Project - might not 
sufficiently understand, as someone who refrains from decision-making for 
reasons which may be valid, but which are not explained, or who may be absent 
at critical times. It was noted that sometimes this relationship fails to work 
effectively. In this case, either the Chief of Project gives up and moves 
ahead more or less without the Director; or the Director gives up and becomes 
primarily occupied with his own business giving priority to the other jobs he 
often has. Another variant observed is the Chief of Project who subordinated 
himself to the Director and was ordered around like an assistant instead of 
acting as an expensive high-ranking international adviser. According to 
impressions received from interviews it is judged that out of seven main centres 
visited, only in two cases was there an optimal productive relationship between 
the Chief of Project and his opposite number, the Director. 

These observations and opinions are given for what they are: indications 
of the extremely difficult role a Director has to play. As he is often under 
scrutiny by the government and therefore has to think continuously about his 
moves and gestures, it is fair to say that his position involves a number of 
controversial and sometimes conflicting roles. The Meeting might undertake to 
discuss openly and frankly the position of the Director, as well as his relation- 
ship with the Chief of Project, his own staff and the international experts. 

It would be most important to learn about the Director's own problems. Ideally, 
the Meeting should arrive at certain standards and conclusions which might be 
helpful for a more productive relationship between the Director and the Chief of 
Project in relation to the objectives and operations of a centre. 

The National Technical Staff 



Of the centres visited, two out of seven had more or less sufficient 
technical and professional staff of reasonably high quality available- to serve 
as counterparts to the international team.^ This is not intended to convey the 
idea that in other centres the local staff is of inferior quality. The 
contrary is true. In every centre, there are staff members who are of very good 
quality and who are highly thought of by their international colleagues, course 
participants and local management. For a variety of reasons, however, few 



^ Since the visit of the research worker a third centre has been able to complete 
its staffing requirements with high quality personnel. 
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centres have sufficient staff to ensure that all International staff have 
counterparts. The reasons are many and were treated In some degree "before. 
Summeurlslng It may be said thati 



(a) staff Is generally hired under government regulations and procedures which 
tend to make the process of recruitment an exceedingly long affair; 

(b) Staff Is paid according to government salary scales, which means in many 
cases a remuneration of only half or one-third of what men with these 
q.uallf Icatlons could earn in industry. The result is that j.n certain 
cases young graduates are recruited. While these may have a good 
theoretical knowledge they often have no experience and maturity and need 
to be trained for a number of years before they are productive and can work 
independently. Industry is naturally unwilling to accept them as expert 
advisers ; 

(c) staff was found to earn — depending on the country — between 5 and 15 times 
less than their international coimterparts , which creates a difficult 
situation; 



(d) recruitment of local staff may be made even more difficult due to the wrong 
concept of the objectives of the productivity centre. In one case, the 
members of the governing body wanted to make the centre into a business 
administration school and were not prepared to allow recruitment of more 
experienced and senior men as local staff; 

(e) due to internal prestige fi^ts and lack of support from key men in official 
positions, local staff cannot be recruited; 

(f) local staff in one case earns less than the much less-experienced counter- 
part staff of another productivity project in the same region. The reason 
is that the latter project reports to a different ministry and that the 
staff have been engaged under special conditions, while the staff of the 
former are permanent civil servants; and 



(g) staff usually welcome the opportunity to work with a management development 
or productivity centre in spite of the shortcomings. They feel they can 
gain a great deal of experience, upgrade their market value and earn 
fellowship to study or travel abroad. However, as the employment conditions 
are often poor or below the standards in industry, and since career planning 
is lacking almost everywhere y there is no incentive to stay with the centre. 
Employment with the centre in general is perceived as a temporary affair 
to aci^uire as much know-how as possible from the international experts, to 
gain experience in a variety of industrial firms and to leave as soon as 
attractive offers are made by industry. There may be some hope of becoming 
I.L.O. experts themselves. 



One of the most fundamental concepts underlying technical co-operation work 
in this, as in many other fields, is the achievement of a multiplying effect 
through the transfer of the know-how of each member of the international team to 
a number of national staff members, each of whom shall, in turn, pass on his 
knowledge, through courses and practical work, to many other people. The idea 
of training local men of good calibre to act as quickly as possible as indepen- 
dent management teachers and advisers is fimdamental to this work. This 
philosophy, of course, implies two commitments. One is that the I.L.O. supplies 
the best possible people to materialise the philosophy into the most effective 
teaching and coaching process for local staff. The other implication is that 
the country concerned produces the right kind of men to be taught. In spite 
excellent work done in most centres, the general picture is depressing and "'^he 
question arises as to what can be done to improve the supply of high gra e s . 
This would appear to be a major subject for discussion by the Meeting. 



There is, however, still another important reason why national staff are 
vitally important for the success of a project. This is a psychological one. 
The international steuff are making considerable professional sacrifices by going 
to developing countries for project work. Althou^ their remuneration in most 
cases is satisfactory and their living conditions in a material some- 

times better than in their home coimtries, they are cut off from their 
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professional ties and lose contact with organisations and persons important for 
their careers at home# They therefore have to find a suhstitute for their 
sense of achievement and professional pride# A productive relationship with 
their counterparts of the national staff -- it could he often observed, is a very 
rewarding experience for most experts as they feel that they are achieving 
results# Prom the purely human angle, these relationships may develop into a 
feeling of sympathy and love for the country and the people# It is therefore 
a psychological incentive to collaborate with national colleagues# It was 
particularly interesting to observe that in one country where only one counter- 
part was available during the visit of the research worker, the morale of the 
I#L#0# group was far below what was observed elsewhere, where counterparts — 
although sometimes only a few — were available at the centre# 

What can be accomplished when the professional staff problem is solved 
satisfactorily was clearly demonstrated at one centre# Here the same group 
worked together for four or five years with IoL#0# assistance# The men were all 
of the same age and gradually developed into an unusually competent » hard working, 
independent team of consultants and management teachers# In 1959 this centre 
had no outside expert help and was a completely self-sufficient unit# In I960 
an evaluation study of their accomplishments by an I#L#0# expert f am iliar with 
the country for eight years and in a fair position to judge the work brought into 
the open the following comments: 

Programmes 

The programme of the current course offered in "Production Planning 
Control" and earlier courses of the same sort, including the "Productivity 
Project in the Building Industry", was reviewed# The writing of these 
programmes and the integration of the subject matter from period to period 
is of a high standard# 

The centre is to be congratulated on its programme, which would be of 
eq,ual interest to participants from the most highly industrialised countries 
This subject is pedagogically difficult to organise# The centre did a 
capable job# 

Course Material 

The material used in the courses is of a very worthwhile standard and the 
development of case studies by members of the staff was excellent# An 
appraisal was made of how much of this work has been done with I#L#0# help 
and how much after that help had been withdrawn# The number of individuals 
contributing to this aspect of the centre's work was examined# The 
analysis revealed that there is plenty of useful material, that the centre 
is capable of developing its own resources and is, in fact, beyond the stage 
when it needs to rely on the kind of help provided in the past 
experts# It is particularly gratifying that this work is distributed 
amongst the seven members of the centre and that all are contributing in 
their respective fields# 

Contacts with Industry 

Results show that the work is developing well and that the centre is 
establishing throu^ its contacts and projects a worthwhile reputation# 

The contacts result in an increasing volume of practical help by the centre 
to industry and commerce# 

Reporting and Filing 

An appraisal of some six major reports led to the conclusion that the 
quality of the work had substantially improved since 1958 aJid that the 
reports are interesting to read and useful# The filing system works well 
and there is a free float of information# 



Administration of the Work 

The centre has now seven national experts and it is important to note that 
they work as a team without the tendency to develop into primadonnas# 

They work on projects in teams of two or three and the impression is that 
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there is an over-all team spirit. Very great importance indeed is attached 
to this point because the field of knowledge and the range of skills 
required to be applied in productivity work are so great that a team 
approach is far more successful than the work of a group of individuals, 
however brilliantly endowed. 

Academic Status 

The work done is of good academic quality and they are now quite capable 
of developing the techniques of operational research and management science. 
In fact much of the work they are doing is appropriate to these fields 
although the labels are not used. The intellectual calibre of the group 
is such that it is not unrealistic to expect them considerably to expand 
their present scope. Their training abroad has paid off. 

The writer was frankly surprised at the progress made and believes that 
those responsible for it should be congratulated on the achievement they 
have secured during a period in which, it should be particularly noted, 
they have been without outside expert help. 

The research worker had an opportunity to chock the projects and the progress 
of the centre concerned and was equ£l.ly impressed with its accomplishments and 
reputation in industry. It proves that a well selected team of national staff, 
of relatively equal experience and age, well coached by qualified and humble 
international staff and made to come to grips with highly complicated matters can 
produce impressive results over a number of years. 

It was particularly interesting to observe the enthusiasm of this team and 
their motivation for top-class work. They were highly critical of I,L,0, staff 

and rejected the majority of them with whom they collaborated or had met as 
below standard or "humanly impossible". The research worker felt that their 
professional pride in doing a good job may have accounted for their need to prove 
their expertise and for their over-critical attitude towards their I,L,0, 
colleagues. 

The achievements of this team are the more impressive because they are 
fully-fledged civil servants and paid at current civil service rates, which are 
below those for industry. This situation has now become intolerable to certain 
staff members and, since the government is not prepared to take any action to 
improve salaries and conditions (although in an institution recently created in 
the same city, salaries for similar work are much higher) a number of the staff 
are leaving to take up appointments in industry and the team is breaking up. 
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CHAPTER 3 

1.1.0. MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 
AND PRODUCTIVITY MISSIONS 



The Manai°:einent Development Philosophy of the I.L.O. 

In Chapter 1 of this Report it is stated that "In the beginning, the role 
of the I.L.O. in relation to management was seen only in the restricted field of 
labour productivity, and specifically in the application of the techniq.ues of 
industrial engineering at shop floor level. A gradual development is sketcned 
and the philosophy of I.L.O. 's work in management development is summarised as 
follows: "that the philosophy behind the conduct of the prograjnmes is to ensure 

that good management practices are introduced and imp lemented in enterprises and 
that the programmes are, therefore, oriented to this end and to providing a 
minimum of theory and a maximum of practice. ".2 in order to live up to this 
phllc^iophy courses in work study, production management, management accounting, 
supervisory training etc. are in principle designed around practical projects to 
be carried out by course participants under supervision of the international ana/ 
or national staff. 



As is indicated later this approach has harvested remarkable results. On 
the other hand it was obvious that, due to limited staff, whether national or 
international, and the many’ participants attending a great number of different 
courses, only a minority of practical projects can be carried out with satis- 
factory results. The majority of the international staff have a practical, 
often a consultancy, background and are not primarily trained to teach and to 
educate the mind. A major barrier seems to be to get across a basic se« ol 
principles and concepts sufficiently clear to enable course participants to act 
by themselves £ind to make them want to do so. The research worker was continu- 
ously exposed to complaints by the I.L.O. staff that too often course participants 
are eager to learn but not highly motivated to act. 



Another obstacle encountered was the working environment of the majority of 
participants. A lack of understanding on the part of colleagues and superiors 
for proposed changes often results in a very limited opportunity for innovation. 
As international experts often explained, the organisation of the enterprise is 
often different from that of similar enterprises in Western Europe and North 
America and particularly the authority relationships are of a different nature. ^ 



The international staff sometimes referred to the I.L.O. as being interested 
in the socio-economic development of a country as a whole, which would result in 
greater social Justice and minimise the gap between the high and low income 
groups. One of the arguments was that to obtain this sort of development a 
certain amount of industrial democracy is a conditio sine qua non. A fundee ntai 
issue in this respect is the acceptance of professional management. it was maae 



2 

p. 7. 

^ cf. A.K. Rice, Productivity and Social Organization: The Ahmedabad Experiment, 

London, The Tavistbc^k Institute of Human Relations, 195b. 
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clear that profesaional management, that is to say management accepted exclusively 
on the basis of qualified performance and achievement, was definitely gaining 
ground but was still often rejected by those who hold control of key positions 
due to class and family traditions. This then is another serious obstacle 
encountered by the experts.^ 



Members of I.L.O. missions feel that because of these factors a more out- 
spoken management development philosophy for developing countries should be 
worked out by the I.L.O. They believe that particularly the I.L.O. is in the 
best possible position to produce a consistent set of principles and guidelines 
for management development work in industrially emerging societies, because of 
its unique tripartite composition and the accumulated experience over many years 
in a great variety of projects of all sorts in developing countries around the 
globe. They feel that the pragmatic approach at present, although important 
as an action-oriented contribution to the gigantic task, has some serious 
short-comings, particularly as the managers and employers who support a manage- 
ment development and productivity centre in the first instance belong to the 
more enlightened circles, often interested not only in better management of 
enterprises but also in "better management of society at large". Discussions 
with many senior managers and employers' representatives show that they have a 
great interest in newer theories of motivation and productivity, of organisational 
chemge and the planning of change.^ 



^ See Pho E. Slater and W.G. Dennis "Democracy is inevitable". Harvard Business 

Review, March-April, 1964. "Essays on imbalanced growth. A century of 

disparity emd convergence". Publication of the Institute of Social Studies, Vol. 

X, The Hague, Mouton and Co. ,” 1962. One author, Mr. J.P. Tbijsse, writas about 
the century-long experience of large-scale hydraulic schemes in the Netherlands 
and makes it abundantly clear that the utilisation of technology is a social 
process and that technological achievements cannot be separated from the social 
and economic dynamics of the achieving society. An interesting example of the 
failure of an experiment in industrial democracy in Puerto Rico is reported by 
Alfred J. Marrow in The Journal of Social Issues , July 1964, p. 16. "Where 
workers have been conditioned to blind obedience, where they have been ruled 
with a heavy hand for long periods, they may interpret any sudden change in the 
emphasis cn authority as a sign of weakness in the management. This became 
quite apparent at a new Harwood plant in Puerto Rico. The manager, who was not 
Puerto Rican, had actively begun to encourage employees to participate in 
problem-solving meetings. Soon after the personnel manager noticed a sharp 
increase in employee turnover. His inquiry into the reasons revealed that the 
workers had decided that if management was so ignorant of the answers to its 
problems that it had to consult its employees, the company was badly managed 
and woiad soon fail. So they quit to look for jobs with well managed companies 
that did not consult their employees but told them what to do." (Prom a Kurt 
Lewin Memorial Award Address, 1964, "Risks and Uncertainties in Action Research •) 

^ S.W. Gellerman, Motivation and Productivity - a McKinsey Award Winning best- 
seller of the American Management Association 1963 • The subject of organis- 
ational and socio-teohnical change has been made the primary objective of the 
Tavistock Institute of Human Relations, 3 Devonshire Street, London W.I., the 
National Training Laboratories of the National Education Association, Washington 
6, D.C., and similar organisations. The following publications indicate the 
trends E. Jaques, The changing culture of a factory , London, Tavistock, 1953t 
E.L. Trist, G.W. Higgin. etc .. Organizational Choice , New York, Humanitis, 1963 J 
T. Burns and G.M. Stalker, The Management of Innovation , Chicago, Quadrangle, 1962 j 
C. Sofer, The Organization from within , Chicago, Quadrangle, 1961; W.G. Bennie, 
etc.. The Planning of Change , New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1961; "Effecting 
Organizational Changes a new role for the Behavioral Scientist", Administ rative 
Quarterly , September 1963» 
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The reaearoh worker helieves more than ever, after exposure^ ohat the main 
focus of technical aid in the last analysis is the human factor. ^ If the 
lessons of the past of achieving change in developing countries are to he learned 
euid there is to he some hope of avoiding in developing countries the expensive 
failures of development in the Western industrial society, technical aid must he 
focussed primarily on capable men who are prepared to huild a new society.'^ Thi 
— as is ohvious from this study ~ should hy no means ignore sound training in 
techniques wherever possible — hut should he supplemented hy training in what 
has now recently emerged as the theory and practice of social architecture and 
institution building. ^ 



One Centre has apparently clearly found its own philosophy in management 
development, defined as "training related to organizational needs". This Centre 
is according to the research worker in what has been described as developmental 
phase no. 3. Their philosophy is in brief to work with companies from the 
inside, to remove internal harriers that block innovation. Training courses 
are designed in line with the organisational requirements as clarified hy the 
working relationships. Stress was laid on the importance of integrating 
management training with policy-making inside the firm in order to achieve 
remaining results. It must he added, however, that this is only possible in a 
strictly limited number of companies. It therefore has to he confined to 
enterprises of real economic importance to the country. This is generally 
speaking only justifiable from the national standpoint after the earlier phases 
of development of a centre have been attained. ISee following section.) 
has to be borne in mind that the aim of the I.L.O. in aiding in the establishment 
of management development centres is to set up a sufficient range of training 
programmes to provide for the management training needs of the country as a 
whole, or at least to complete this range where some facilities already exist. 
Given the inevitably limited number of international and national staff, concen- 
tration on the needs of any one enterprise in the earlier stages is bound to 
mean that the needs of industry as a whole are neglected. As in most fields 
of technical co-operation, there is a perpetual conflict between reaching the 
maximum number of people in the minimum time and the depth of impact which it is 
possible to make. 

It thus seems to the research worker that there is a need to design and 
develop a rather elaborate, consistent and flexible management development 
philosophy for different stages of evolution of a Centre, in addition to the 
earlier mentioned more general philosophy. It would appear that the integration 
of training, organisation and policy is the fundamental question in management 
development. 4- This question is, however, inseparably connected with the larger 
problem of organisational change; as understood and initiated by top management. 
It is by now accepted that the primary objective of management development 
should focus on the introduction of change; change interpreted as socio- 
technical change of an institution as a whole. This in fact includes the 
training of top and senior management in the skills, techniques and attitudes 
of institution building. 5 



^ Richard S. Roberts, Economic Development, Human Skills and Tectolcal Assistanog 
- a study of I.L.O. Technical Assistance in the field of Productivity and Manage- 
ment Development, p. 142 (1962), arrives at the same conclusion. 

^ Jan Tinbergen. lessons from the past , Amsterdam, Elsevier Publ. Co., 1963. 

^ Howard V. Perlmutter "Towards a Theory and Practice of Social Architecture" - 
unpublished manuscript, Yale University, 1961. 

^ 'The Integration of Training, Organisation and Policy" in New Developments in 
Training, edited by Prank A. Heller, Department of Management Studies, The Poly- 
technicT Regent Street, London W.l. 




^ Warren G. Dennis "A new role for the behavioral sciences: effecting organi- 

zational change" - Administrative Science Quarterly , September 1963, 

Perlmutter, op.cit., experimented with this new model of training at the UxLbUi!* 
Management School for Senior Management, Lausanne, Switzerland, and in a number 
of business organisations in Europe. 
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The research worker discussed these matters particularly with the I«L«0« 
Chiefs of Project and felt that they are wrestling with these problem. They 
are vitally interested in developing a clearer and more appropriate l.ii.u. 
management development philosophy* 



The Composition of Missions 



As already indicated, 17 out of 31 members of I.L.O. missions 
professional industrial engineering and/or production 
This is reflected in the trends and actual output of work. In the 
earlier mentioned theory of a fully integrated management development pro^^e, 
it is clear that at present the composition of missions sometimes interferes 
with the realisation of this training model. Special projects in 

narticular provide for a balanced team composition and for the staffing oi 
missions within the limits of recruitment opportunities, with experts covering 
a full scope of management subjects. Nevertheless, the impression remains 
that marketing, personnel management and labour relatione are 

insufficiently represented. This is the direct result of the _ 

development of the I.L.O. management development programme described 
l! It is. however, also connected with the requests made by governments, ^d 
also with the fact that work in the field of production 

the -Dractical work, demands a great deal of expert hours spent in the pianxa 
S fStfa SuS of the Plans ff Operation of tHe four Speoi^ Projcote 

visited in Asia does not show quite such a.heay hias, even in the case of th 
National Institute for Training in Industrial Engineering in Bombay. 



The expert months allowed for industrial engineering in relation to the 
total expert months ^located to the project are: 



Thailand - Total 276 
Malaysia ~ Total 270 
Iraq - Total 312 
N.I.T.I.E. - Total 336 



Industrial Engineering 

II II 



II 

II 
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60 

114 

96 

132 



Later projects show an increasing trend towards a better balance. 



Many I.L.O. and national staff members mentioned ® 

teaching- me thoda and with experience in management development coiUd oe oi 
^eS Sfirin integrating pregramos, helping with 

assisting^with the application and improvement of existing teaching method , 
• -1 -I -rovioivin/r teachmsT material criuically# ax 



assisting wixn xne fctppj-xutiuxuiA cuiu. w » ^«*w**w ^ 

gathering local case studies and reviewing teaching mater a pflirp* to 

fresent there is lack of time, and to some extent speoialised knowledge, to 

examine these matters properly. 



The same holds true for audio-visual aids. Most 
are developed in Europe or the U.S.A. Certainly, m^y have a univer ^ 
instructional value. However, more educational seminsrs and course » 

with treater benefit, star loc^ people and local environments. Here, of 

rdSSI?ioni«fe!g^ 

The Inner Man Steps Out , etc.; are situated in Western glamour settings ana 
provoke rsssnimsni or uncomforiahls fsGlings# 



staffing the Missions: sources of recruit ment and feeding-ln to projects 



As oan be observed from the statistical breakdown (Appendix 3) out of 31 
member^ oTtll sta^rseen. 16 are British including N- Zealanders 

Australians and Canadians. The primary reason for this ?;® nentres^ 

of nine projects visited (the Central American P^° ^®®^ Proiectlr 

hy®?hel!Ll ^TSH^r^leprese^tatlon 

Anglo-Saxon element is causing some resentment in the field am S _ 

o“oSher nationalities. British language 

British origin, national members and course participants felt that tne xanguagv 
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problem for many foreign experts is often a difficult one. Only in rare cases 
are they able to acquire a vocabulary and flexibility sufficient to commiinioate 
as clearly as those who have English as their native tongue. However, some 
national staff members, course participants and I.L.O. staff from non-English 
speaking countries observed that some British staff are sometimes in the habit 
of using colloquial or slang expressions which nobody outside the English-speaking 
world understands. Moreover, they noticed that some also have a tendency to 
speak softly and indistinctly, which makes it difficult to understand them. It 
was stressed that, particularly for teaching purposes, it is of the utmost 
importance that international staff learn to communicate clearly. The suggestion 
was made as to whether the application of modem English language tests at the 
selection stage should not be applied. It was also felt that some basic publi- 
cations in public speaking and class-room teaching should be available, preferably 
to be supplied to international staff upon taking up their assignments.-*- 

The feeding-in of international staff to projects was frequently criticised. 
According to the present Plans of Operation of Special Fund projects, inter- 
national expertise is provided for a number of man-months and to some extent 
phased, with the result that one man arrives soon after the project starts and 
the next one six months or a year later, and so on. Although in certain 
projects the specialists arrived early and in quick succession or even started 
at the same time, in other projects this situation is different and the project 
has to be on its way for a couple of years before a full team is stationed at 
the centre. Although the present arrangements seem to make it difficult to 
change this situation, it is obvious that from a teaching and group point of 
view a simultaneous start of project team is most desirable. This view has 
been expressed by Chiefs of Project, experts and national staff alike. 

The research worker feels that a number of problems within missions could 
be prevented by feeding in at the outset a personnel management and human 
relations specialist who could help to engineer the proper climate for co- 
opei'“^tion, and thus possibly prevent initial antagonisms and conflicts. In 
one particular case, he feels, a member with this particular qualification could 
probably have solved a group situation which almost resulted in the total break- 
down of the mission. 

As experts in personnel man.agement and human relations are often qualified 
in the fields of sociology, industrial psychology and/or cultural anthropology 
they might be also of some help to a chief of project and other experts to get 
a quicker grasp of cultural and sociological conditions in the country where a 
project is launched. 

It might be useful to consider a combination of qualifications of the ones 
just mentioned and the ones earlier suggested under "The Organisational Structure 
of Centres". 

The Problem of Project Strategy 

Many projects are initiated upon request by a government of an I.L.O. 
member country. It is an open question whether it would be valid to establlsn 
certain criteria in order to have a reasonable margin of success. Fil*st of all, 
a survey in the country concerned may bring to the surface factors othe^ise 
ignored. A thorough survey prior to the introduction of a project might 
encompass factors relating to: 

(a) economic indicators for the likelihood of an economic "take off"; 

(b) the educational system; 

(c) the cultural setting and the structure of authority. 



^ For examole: Tips on Talking, British Association for Commercial and Industrial 

Education, 26a Buckingham Palace Road, London. (The missions are in possession 
of this booklet, but it would appear that it is not sufficiently studied.; S22L 

to le ad discussions . Illinois - Adult Education Association of the U.5.A., 

North Wabash Avenue , Chicago 11 (with many useful tips on how to evaluate your 
performance ) « 
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Galtraith distinguishee a nim'ber of factors of equal Importanoe for the 
success of aidi^ 

(a) capital resources; 

(h) a minimum of technicians who contribute towards creating new capital; 

(c) a minimum of literacy in the population having a highly educated minority; 

(d) a substantial measure of social Justice; 

(e) a reliable apparatus of government and public administration; 

(f) a clear and purposeful view of what development involves. 

It was found that the policy of I.L.O. Headquarters in supporting certain 
projects was not clear. Certain Chiefs of Project and members of missions in 
the field complained about the lack of support from Headquarters at cirucial 
moments. It is realised that a major showdown with authorities is very 
difficult! but that the application of pressure, when Justified, is essential to 
the project and to the morale of the mission. The men who work in the field and 
who are stationed in a paria.cular country have mobilised their professional pride 
in order to make a success of their work. In some cases, the "frustration 
capacity" of experts has been surpassed because of the lack of response on the 
part of local authorities. 

In various discussions, I.L.O. field staff pleaded for a more effective 
backing from Headquarters and said that they felt that too often this is denied 
because of the fear of political repercussions. 

The Chief of Project < his role and personal attributes 

According to the opinions of their collaborators, the team members, five 
out of eight Chiefs of Project met were highly thou^t of. One Chief was subject 
to controversial views and two Chiefs were rejected by the team members - in 
other words they have fallen short in their roles as team managers. Assuming 
that the missions visited are representative of the whole programme, this means 
that 62.5 per cent, of I.L.O. Chiefs of Project are successful in their roles in 
relation to the experts, 25 per cent, are unsuccessful and 12.5 per cent, are 
doubtful. 

According to the opinions of their coimterparts, the Directors of the 
centres (applicable in six out of eight cases), five out of six Chiefs are well 
thought of and appreciated for their work. 

The Chief of Project has an extraordinarily difficult role to play; in 
fact, his role is multiple and sometimes conflicting. It is a human character- 
istic to have sympathies and antipathies and it was not surprising to find that 
in certain cases Chiefs of Project showed preference for one or two men out of 
their teams. This is indicated by the amount of communication, by the social 
relations and by the acceptance of the actions and proposals of those preferred. 
Only in one of these oases did such preferences seriously undermine the position 
of the Chief and contributed to his rejection. This phenomenon is mentioned 
to highlight the importance of the most productive group relationship of an 
expert team and the fact that this can quickly be undermined and disturbed by too 
obvious preferences. 



^ J.K, Galbraith, "A positive Approach to Foreign Aid", Foreign Affairs, Vol. 39? 
No. 3, April 1961, page 444 (quoted from Adam Curie, Educational St rategy for 
Developing Societies - a study of educational and social factors in relation to 
economic growth, Tavistock Publications, 1963 )• 
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Certain Chiefe of Project held the opinion that they had no direct managerial 
authority over the members of their teams. This is, in fact, not the case. 

The authority and responsibility of the Chief of Project is comparable to that 
of a line manager in industry and is spelled out in his letter of appointment. 

The relationship between the mission member eind his chief is given in the 
former’s letter of appointment. The Chief of Project makes out the annual 
reports on the performance of the members of the mission. The fact that any 
Chief of Project should not be perfectly clear as to his position suggests 
faulty briefing and communication between himself and Headq.uarters, which clearly 
has to be rectified. 



This having been said, the control of a group of men, usually of varied 
nationalities and well placed in their professions in their own countries, who 
are living and working together in what may be, in certain circumstances, 
comparative isolation, demands managerial and human skills of a high order, as 
well as great maturity. An added factor tending to make the task more 
difficult is that few members of missions see service with the I.L.O. in the 
field as a career. ^ > 



The fact that the Chief of Project is expected to appraise the performance 
of his men and to advise whet;her an expert's contract shall be extended or 
terminated brings him into one of the most difficult and most resisted rolesi 
the role of objective judge. It means that he has to be extremely well 

informed about the actual work output of his men and that he needs to make a 
sensitive personality appraisal in order to know whether an expert is in a 
position to mix his work with that essential ingredient for success which has 
been called "empathy". On the other hand, he needs to si^ down with his men 

once or twice a year for an extensive appraisal and counselling discussion, 
is this last activity which is most resisted for reasons of psychological 
insecurity. 



It 



The subject has had much attention in industry since, for management 
inventory and career planning, an objective appraisal of the strengths and 
weaknesses of personnel and a judgment of potential is of critical importance. 
Most major company training programmes devote a great deal of time to training 
sessions in appraisal and counselling. It is an important element of any 
supervisory training programme. The subject is certainly complex and deserves 
a well structured and carefully prepared design before any success can be 
accomplished.^ 



The research worker observed that ambitious chiefs v/ith a background 
principally in management consultancy have greater problems with their men than 
those who have moved up through the line ih a business organisation or have been 
project team leaders in consultant finns» Also, a research, background 
previous work with research teams seems to be the environment in which to develop 
a keen sense for human relations and group relationships. This observation is 
in line with experience in business where most managerial problems are caused by 
specialists who are despecialised and who acquire managerial responsibilities. 

A dissemination of opinions of Chiefs and mission members as to what criteria 
should be applied in the selection of Chiefs gives the following indicesi 



(a) he should have a broad management experience, and preferably, a sound 
knowledge of general management matters; 



(b) he should have a sound administrative experience and a keen sense for human 
relations; 



^ Douglas Me. Gregor: The Human Side of Enterprise , New York, Mc.Graw Hill, I960, 

chapter 6. Norman F. Maier: The Appraisal Interview , New York, Wiley, 195o. 

Douglas Me. Gregor: "An Uneasy Look at Performance Appraisal", Harvard Buslnes_s 

Review, March— April I960. 
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(c) he should be knowledgeable about problems of developing countries; 

(d) he should be accustomed to collaborate with a great variety of people, 
preferably of different nationalities; 

(e) ho should have very good health, be vital, able to work hard, to set the 
pace and to give an example, and to produce results in spite of frustrating 
and imperfect circumstances. 

The Meeting might undertake a discussion of the complexities of the role of 
a Chief of Project in order to define a clear man-and-Job specification. The 
opinion was frequently expressed that "promotion from within" should be more 
often applied. In other words, that Chiefs of Project should be more frequently 
selected from among outstanding mission members in the field. ^ 

It was observed that the success of two Special Pund projects was partly 
attributed to the fact that in both these projects the Chiefs were present at 
the beginning. These projects had the benefit of Chiefs who were present at 
the outset of the project and who drew up the Plans of Operation, oountersigned 
them and have since been always present to be identified as "Mr, I.L.O.". In 
both cases, the people concerned were already in the country before as experts 
under the E.P.T.A. programme. Both projects have made remarkable progress and 
are on their way possibly to becoming "model-operations" for Special Fund 
projects. Of the other two projects under Special Fund arrangements, one has 
not been very successful xmtil recently. This can probably be partly attributed 
to the fact that the original Chief of Project had to be dismissed and that the 
present Chief was not available at the outset of the project* The project 
had to work without a Chief for nearly a year, althou^ the expert who was 
Acting-Chief did an outstanding Job under extraordinarily difficult political 
circumstances. 

Another important aspect of the role of the Chief can be perfectly illus- 
trated by an excerpt from working notes; 

One of the problems of this mission was caused by the previous history of 
technical co-operation. The Crovemment had experience of assistance under 
the Colombo Plan. Colombo Plan experts are made available to governments 
Euid can be engaged to undertake specific duties within government depart- 
ments. The official responsible for the supervision of the I.L.O. project 
was accustomed to collaborate with Colombo Plan experts and considered 
members of the I.L.O. team as available to do Jobs wherever the Government 
wanted them to do Jobs, It was repeatedly made obvious that the executive 
officers of the Government had not studied the Plan of Operation, It 
seems that visiting U.N. officials contributed on at least one occasion to 
confirm the concept of the mission held by the government officials by 
failing to have themselves properly briefed, thus making it even more 
difficult for the Chief of Project and the other members of the team to 
build up a correct image of their functions. 

These initial problems are now solved and the correct perception of the 
role of the mission has gradually emerged. However, this experiefnce 
reinforces a point observed on an earlier occasion, namely that national 
authorities do not usually accept the Plans of Operation or tend to interpret 
the contents to suit themselves and sometimes expect the Chief of Project to 
act as civil servant instead of an adviser. The subtle process of helping 
the authorities to realise the implications of~the plans of operation to 
which their goveriunents have agreed and to help them to understand the 
pnoper role of the experts is one of the most dif*flcult tasks of a C^ef of 
Project* 



This is the policy, in as far as it can be applied* The pace of development 
of management development projects over the last two or three years, and certain 
rigidities in the whole system of operation, make the carrying out of the policy 
difficult in practice* There is also the fact that the number of people who 
may be technically sound and adequate as members of missions is far greater than 
those with potentialities as Chiefs of Project* 
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It was felt that action, or lack of action, from Headquarters or the Field 
at critical moments in the development of a mission has an important 
influence on the success or failure a Chief of Project might experience. 

The point made here is familiar to anyone with consultancy experience. 

One of the most fundamental Jobs of every bona fide consultant is to help his 
client to perceive reality as it is and not as he wishes it to be. The reasons 
for this are psychological. In the Dutch language "tliere is an interesting 
expression for this phenomenon inside an enterprise. The term is bedrijls- 
blindheid” which means literally "blindness inside the enterprise . An English 
author has invented an even more adequate description, namely, that we all 

prisoners of our own mental pre-conceived schemata. He describes the human 
being as the "one-eyed, colour-blind on-looker". 

The same phenomenon has been described thus* "One way to thi^ about the 
difficulties which may arise between a system and its environment is to consider 
the discrepancy between the environment as it actually exists and as it 
perceived by the system or by the members of the system. Some of the conceptual 
notions which have been used to describe this discrepancy Include projection, 
autism, and inappropriate frame of reference". 

The Meeting might undertake a discussion of this point. Many Chiefs and 
experts commented on the .fact that it takes local authorities a long 
understand what the objectives of a productivity mission are to 

the role of the Chief ^d his staff as it is intended. The Meeting . 

to find ways and means of speeding up this process ^d Pl^^^of 

some basic formulas for changing the present lay-out and 

Operation and for guiding the behaviour of Chiefs and members of projects in the 
early phases of a mission vis-k-vis national officials. 

Members of the Mission* technical and perso nal attribute_s_ 

Many people, not least the officials in the Headquarters of the United 
Nations Li its spsoialissd agencies, consider the word "expert" applied to 
Officials of their field staffs as being a most unsuitable one. ° 

men and women are competent and experienced within their sometimes quite narrow 
fields, which may embrace very necessary activities at a ^ , 

professional level. To label someone an "expert" tends to give him immediately 
the idea that he has very special qualifications and ability, whereas ^°st 
people engaged in international technical co-operation are not outst^ding in 
their own countries. There are exceptions - in the Management Developmen 
Branch the I.L.O. is fortunate in having a handful of people - growing slowly 
in number - who would be professionally outstanding in any company. 

Se t^rexperts or in the process of becoming so. Nevertheless, problems ar.ise 
from time to time within missions because of this appellation. 

TTnfortunatelv. no one has yet found a more convenient term, although the 
word uafrf^lny’in^tSri.I.O^ ia "official" 

those in the field and those at Headquarters. The word expert J;® 
the same in all the working languages of the U.N. and is so well ^ 

generally that it is used throughout the U.N. family, in Special Fund plans of 
operation and requests for assistance from Governments . j 



^ Ernst Lehrs* Man and Matter , New York, Harper, 1956, p. 8. 



^ Lippit, Watson, Westley: The Dynamics of Pl anned Change, New York, Harcourt, 

1958, p. 52. 



^ As far as possible the term "expert" is avoided In 

bhe Management Development Branch, such as Management ^d 

Sis report for a variety of reasons. Nevertheless it almost inevitably creeps 
Ln. 
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According to the opinions expressed by national centre staff, m^agers and 
course participants, some government officials and representatives of 
governing bodils of’oentrel, seven out of 31, tha. ie to ® 

the I.L.O. experts in the projects visited, are considered ;to pr-nlpot 

standards of competence expected of them. This figure includes Chiefs of j 
The impression gained from these discussions is that 

due to lack of technical competence. The "below standard label is bound 
with human characteristics rni personality factors leading up to inter-personal 
problems and an unfavourable personality image. 

Of 36 national centre staff with whom the question was 
Directors of centres), 29 (80 per cent.) had a high oP^ion 2^ 
staffs and were satisfied with their assistance and help. The comments iro 
the remainder ranged from moderately critical to very critical. 

Of 31 international staff, including Chiefs of Projeot, 21 or 66 per cent, 
were satisfied with the quality and personality of national centre staff 
counterpart to them. Ten felt that the level of the counte^art staff was 
below standard and that better men should be between 

more experienced men. It would appear from this ^ cases, 

national and international staffs are satisfactory in the majority of cases. 

The technical qualifications of members of missions have already . 

.commented u^^ a rJber of times. Here their behaviour and personal attributes 

may be briefly examined. 

First of all, it is important to observe that m^y have 
ant backgrounds. This means that the majority of those met 
Slf-rriiaSt, competitive personalities accustomed to working on 
Their career path shows that they rejected at a relatively 

professional Lreer employment opportunities in Slans 

thPin said thev refused to become "organisation men".*^ This oacKgroi^a 
that thev hav^^be come accustomed to an independent advisory role and to the 

^rcoir“!%rspoLfb?foiirto 

niwnvn true the environment of management consultant firms gives °®^^® . 
?i^?tieHor persoSIl achievements than big industrial eni^^H-rises. Often 
pCCiec?C ICCidHC Enterprise are shared by a number of men ^d ^r^sf erred 

after preparation to a different department for „}.lv^developed 

are Cften "group achievements" and the environment requires a hi^ly developea 

llLllor tfCE"Sork. This is, P®>^haps an ^er-simplifioaW 
as the same holds true in many consultant firms. If, however, 

EEme truth in what was observed, the oonolusion seems valid that besides 
tCr positive charaoter traits reinforced by this environment, negative 



^ According to figures of certain U,S, enterprises, which indicate a 
rate of around 25 per cent, of personnel on foreign ®P?^Shments, th o 

CEiEg LESESisfCl^performance, health and 

may tave been reasonably suooessful in selecting the right men for these very 
difficult assignments. 

^ Needless to say, this does not mean that the research means 

opinion II this Eipert that working for big, private firms 

bloCming organisation men. The expert is apparently referring to the book by 
H. Qhyte Jr. " Organization Man ". New York, Simon and Schuster, 1956. 
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traits also emerge, such as being over-sensitive about receiving credit for 
personal achievements, a disinclination to remain in the background and to give 
others a chance to receive the glory. ^ There is not enough evidence to coxicxade 
that our experts' behaviour is not always characterised by the last sentence of 
the proverb. The most important indication for this observation is the 
dissatisfaction of many national counterparts with the teaching-learning 
process. ^See below^7 

The following summary is extracted from many talks. These observations 
and criticisms should be read bearing in mind that many experts do an outstanding 
job and are highly appreciated for their kind and constructive help. These 
points are therefore not generalisations but merely psychological indicators 
distilled from talks with mission members. Chiefs of Project, national counter- 
parts, course participants and managers. 

— Experts often have a tendency to do things themselves instead of assisting 
or just clarifying; 

— Because of their professional development and background experts often 
have a highly developed. Western sense of urgency. What they sometimes 
lack is the capacity to build patiently, realising that, although they can 
see so much to do they cannot do it all at once; 

— Experts are stimulated to make a great display of their talents in the 
environment of a developing society; 

— Experts are often q.uite unconsciously tempted to use the local people to 
fulfil their own needs instead of realising that help should be defined by 
the recipient of the help; 

— Experts act on the notion that giving help must have a happy ending — they 
expect gratitude or acknowledgement. Unfortunately the contrary may be 
true ; 2 



i ! 

! i 



^ There is an old Chinese proverb saying: "If you did a job and people hate you, 

you did a bad job; if you did a job and people praise you, you did a fairly good 
job; if you did a job and people think they did it, you did an excellent job". 
This is closely bound up with the whole aim and purpose of technical co-operation 
in general, and training projects in particular, which is to leave behind national 
staff competent to carry on and expand the work of the international experts. 

One of the principal tasks of any expert is to build up the reputation of the 
national staff with whom he is working, so that it is they, and not he, who 
receive the credit for achievements in the eyes of their countrymen. After all, 
the foreign expert is a passing phenomenon — the nationals concerned must do the 
job after he has left, without the prestige which the expert brings with him 
simply because he is a foreigner . 

^ This observation brings in a fairly complicated psychological notion. It is 
enough to say that a recipient of help usually develops ambivalent feelings 
towards the helper. This ambivalence may take the form of gratitude towards the 
helper on the one hand and rejection of the helper on the other. Being helped 
has a connotation of being dependent and conflicts with strong desires in the 
human mind to be independent and self-supporting. This point may be illustrated 
by a story quoted from Parkinson’s last publication East and 'fleat t 19o3« Here he 
tries to explain why Lord Curzon, Viceroy of India from lb97*“1905f generally con- 
sidered to be one of the most capable men ever in this position, well known for 
his modest and human behaviour, was nevertheless rejected and created antagonism, 
oppo-sition and even hatred. According to Parkinson "... in the last analysis 
because he was so superb and masterly his very existence created opposition. To 
acknowledge hie superiority meant actually to acknowledge one's . 

in doing a job." J. Northcote Parkinson: East and West . Boston, Houston, l9oj. 
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Experts, generally speaking, are quite happy to give help. However, 
find it difficult to understand that this presupposes reciprocity and that 
they themselves must he prepared to receive help. It is difficult for 
the average mission member to accept modifications of proposals by 
counterparts or changes suggested by course participants when these 
represent basic disagreements with his own ideas or experience. Critical 
feed-back of behaviour is very rarely taken for what it is intended to be - 
namely, constructive help; 

Experts do not realise sufficiently that being helpful Involves being 
dependable, trustworthy and consistent in their relationships. Some are 
characterised by a certain moodiness, by ups and downs and by contrasting 
behaviours, sometimes resulting from temporary frustrations, either in 
their work or in their personal lives. 



The above criticisms, which present only some of the negative character- 
istics, and not the many positive ones of which the research worker learned in the 
course of his discussions, suggest that some I.L.O. staff do not have a suffic- 
iently clear concept of the expert-counterpart relationship. Ideally this 
relationship should be one of complete equality, men of equal standing supplement- 
ing each other's knowledge. 

In the early stages of the working relationship it is the international 
specialist who supplies specialised technical or manager!^ knowledge, 
national counterpart supplies in the first inst^ce knowledp ^Jn^tViP^Lecific^ 
and people and assists him to adapt his specialised knowledge I? 

environment and needs. However, depending on the level 

the national staff member - he may have studied abroad or visited a top grade 
academic institution in his country, he may have had ^ready some considerable 
experience in management or industry - this relationship will gradually b 
altered. The national counterpart may have specific ideas of his own how to 
teach a certain subject or how to approach a practical demonstration project. 

When this moment arrives a critical chapter in the working relationsh p 
introduced. 

The Meeting migjht discuss the role concept and behaviour of members of 
I.L.O. missions? Due to the time pressure inherent in all projects and the 
importance of building up institutional prestige quickly, it may well be t^e 
tSa? t^ often the attitude is "don't put this in the hands of ^ne^erienced 
counterpart staff". Modem concepts in training and 

that the trainer's role is co-determined and co-defined by the trainee “ or the 
recipient of consultancy help, that a successful ^®®°^^S“leaming relatio^^ 
should be based on a continuous and mutual give-and-take. The 
and consultancy- client relationship is a complex psychological, 
mlationship. It can only help bring about organisational and soci^ 
effectively when both parties realise from the outset the 
relationship and the need for redefinition of the reciprocal role a 
stages of the project development or the learning process. 

A distillation of opinions of mission members reg^ding the personal 
attributes of the "ideal expert" gives the following list* 

mental maturity characterised by being self-reliant, by being a "self- 
starter" and by having a more than normal "frustration capacity , 

a highly developed sense of responsibility towards getting results; 



^ This is carefully explained during briefing and is set down _ 

documents with which all management development experts ^lec^ 

others, the document "On being an Expert", which is the fruit of much collective 

experience. 

^ The capacity to take "frustrations" (psychological jargon). 

represents the strong emotional reactions when disappointments or irritations 



occur. 



u 
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a questioning attitude and a quick analytical mind; 

a great sensitivity towards differences of culture and people of other 
races combined with a keen interest to learn; 

a relaxed attitude and an ability to get on with other people; 
a profound knowledge of one’s subject so as to be accepted as expert; 



enthusiasm for the jobc 



These attributes are not put in order of importance, but the research 
worker noted that the first and second were more frequently mentioned than any 
others. The impression gained was that many experts lack a "glorious 
dissatisfaction" with their professional knowledge and also lack a certain 
amount of intellectual curiosity. This is shora by the fact that they do 
relatively little studying of current material in their fields, or in the 
management field in general. Some hand-books and course— binders with standard- 
ised courses despatched to the field were not consulted and the opinion that 
this material was "useless" ("because here everything is different") was pos^bly 
an effort to hide the fact that this material had been put aside unread. i When 
a number of current publications which are very much "in vogue" in management 
development circles in Europe and the United States were mentioned there was 
rarely any response. 



Doubtless most members of I.L.O. missions have a sound knowledge of their 
particular fields and are recruited because of their professional abilities. 
However, the research worker met many people — participants in courses 
national centre staff alike - who had travelled extensively al^road and who 
sometimes had degrees from well-known schools and colleges of Europe or North 
America. They tend to have an over-critical sense of what I.L.O. everts 
teach and do. The fact that knowledge thus acquired is very often theoretical 
and that the possessors of it are virtually incapable of applying in the 
practical situation is irrelevant. They are less likely to accept the counsels 
of the I.L.O. staff in this respect if they do not accept them in other respects* 
It would seem as if those who are active in a field which has been described as 
"the process of un— learning and re— learning" should give an example. 



There seem to be four reasons why members of missions study little to 
improve their professional knowledge and standards; 



they are very busy with regular courses and project work and need more time 
for their families and personal matters than when they are in their own 
countries; 

they are free and relatively independent, lack the very strong competitive 
atmosphere of lighly industrialised countries and are more liable to become 
complacent professionally; 

they often lack the incentive of staff meetings, regular exchange of 
thought and more business-like stringent reporting procedures; 



they lack the incentive of regular business practices whereby 
appraised and counselled for their progress and strengths and 
accordingly both financially and in status* 



men are 
are rewarded 



^ This contrasts strangely with the complaint made by mahy members 
that they did not receive sufficient help from I.L.O* Headquarters 
matter of teaching materials and teaching aids. 



of missions 
in the 




The Dyncjaiics of the IoLoO« Groups 



The dynamics of the groups in I.L.O* teams in terms of sharing professional 
knowledge and in cross-fertilisation of ideas in many cases leaves much to he 
desired and is below the practices to be found in well m^aged enterprises, 
consultancy firms and management education institutions in industrially advanced 
countries. Regular staff meetings are sometimes lacking or not considered to 
be very fruitful. A number of mission members ventured the opinion that «Jhey 
did not feel well informed about the development of courses and practical work 
of their colleagues, certainly not to the extent where better programme 
integration or new ideas could be developed. 



Staff meetings are often felt to be artificial; there is the feeling that 
colleagues meet each other regularly, and in any case, everyone is 
with preparing his own programmes, working with his counterparts or enter 

prises. However, a number of I.L.O, personnel remarked that je^lar staff 
meetings, based on agendas carefully thought out and circulated before hand, 

would t 



help them to be systematically informed about what their colleagues are 
doing and what their problems are. Since particular firms often send 
people to courses run by different experts and members 
staff, systematic exchanges of information and ideas would help the 
development of consistent training policies and methods and would be 
valuable to experts and counterparts alike; 



help to integrate newly arrived members as quickly as possible into the 
team; 



provide an outlet for grievances and criticisms, assuming that 
atmosphere is open, encouraging and receptive for constructive criticism; 



offer an internal training medium and enable the I*I»*0* 

efficient communication (something that was commented upon as lacking in 
many cases); 



serve as an instrument for determining priorities 

objectives, and for the more detailed planning of activities broadly 
mapped out earlier in the year; 



combined I.L.O, -national staff meetings would be an aid to 

staff and would have the effect of broadening the training and supplementing 
the one expert-one counterpart relationship. 



It has been mentioned above that a number of missions are 
preferential relationships which result in the isolation g® * 

Regular staff meetings including all the mission members and ““® . 

co^terparts were considered by the same persons interviewed to ^® 
cCSSterac^ing a human situation which often leads to very ®®? 

cations. The impression gained by the research worker was that relations 

between members of missionf, including the Chief, are f®^®^^^^ f^^Jar^^ 
except in one case where a team had broken into two subgroups with hardly any 

communication between them. 



The Meeting might wish to discuss the possible value of training £°r 
Chiefs of Projeft^d Directors of Centres in the dynamos of groups ajd other 
modem methods of improving working relationships within small group . 






i 



^ For examnle. The National Training Laboratories for Senior M^agement, situated 
at New York (see O.E. iai^aersi "Oroup Behavior^ 

Reaction Patterns - A participant's view . ^®®®®®® I^tftute 

Human Relations Course", The Hague, July J963). 5^®.?®^!+^ Eurone 

of Human Relations, 3 Devonshire Street, London W.l. Continental Europ 

offers many such courses in different languages. 
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The Image of the I.L»0» Mission outside the Centre 



After all that has been said it is difficult to put forward any general 
statement about the image of the missions# In one region, individual I#L#0# 
experts are stationed in each of the countries of the region te^ 

on their own. Their communication with the regional Chief of Project is mainly 
in written form (they may meet him two or three times a year) and they do not 
meet each other as team memhers. However, a recently organised itiner^t 
seminar, starting in one of the countries and moving from one placfe to the next 
with a basic group of participants and a new input in every country, was a major 
success. This top management seminar was organised in such a way that central 
problems of economic integration were discussed; high authorities were invited 
as guest speakers, entrepreneurial contacts and plant visits were tactfully 
organised, "common market" problems discussed openly, fear of competition openly 
admitted and marketing problems faced. A press campaign, radio and television 
interviews and receptions at the offices or homes of the highest officios were 
engineered. The seminar therefore became a major success and the reputation 
of the I.L.O. became firmly established. The members of the mission became 
public personalities. 

Surprisingly enough, none of the I.L.O. staff was invited to participate 
in another major event in the same region six months later, a five-week resi- 
dential top management programme, organised by the Harvard Business School. 
According to a citizen of one of the countries of the region who participated 
in this programme as administrative assistant, the I.L.O. training efforts in 
this region were hardly mentioned. 



Similar examples could be given from other countries and from other parts 
of the world. There is keen competition between organisations doing technical 
co-operation - short or long term - in the management development field, and ix 
seems that these either do not know of or deliberately ignore the work of the 
I.L.O. missions, some of which have been in the respective co^tries 
It is certain that the work of the I.L.O. missions and the national centres to 
which they are attached is in some cases not known outside a small circle oi 
industrialists. 



Nevertheless, the research worker gained the impression that 
management development missions have sometimes gained reputations which out 

of proportion to the amount of money spent or the number of experts 
in a country. In the opinion of managers, officios 

a good reputation has been gained, it may be largely attributed , « 

earth, practical approach of the experts in line with the basic philosophy of 
I.L.O. management development work. 

There are times, however, when it seems that the image Of a mission 
much "chief oriented". In other words it is felt that the 

could and should take a greater part in the ii^nf*h 

in representing the mission at official or semi-official g » 

meetings, discussions and lectures organised by professional todies and so on. 
The impression was gained that at present most chiefs are overburdened in this 
respect. There is a practical side to this question - the expense. As U.N. 
Missions and Chiefs of Project have no representation ^lowance, 
many obligations on a chief which are expensive and which he has to pay lor 

himself. 

It was also felt that, partly due to lack of time and 
sometimes is expensive, members of missions are insufficiently active at tne 
"community side" - undertaking the sort of activities mentioned in the previous 

parEigraph. 

A very important factor contributing to the image of a mission is , 

experts who have been stationed for a number of years in a ^ 

some command of the local language. It was observed that those who 
in mastering the language to a reasonable ®xtent pined considerably in 
tion and established a more productive relationship with their npion^ counter 
parts. Where the courses have to be translated into the local languag , 
coaching a counterpart in his language becomes possible. 




iaiiiaMiiiyaiiaiaiataiaaBtaaa^^ 
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CHAPTER 4 

THE management dev elopment branch 

AT GENEVA 



When What ie now the M^ageMent ?-elopment^Br^ch^of ^the — 

Department became a unit nvatematic supervision of projects 

experience had already shown the need for eystematio^B^^ 

and backing up services. was embarking on an operation of a more 

iXTt.tr 

managers and specialists of^mana^ement rather than to use management 

attempt to turn them into teachers . ^ many cases be limited, 

educationalists whose practical experience mg of^which have been touched 

Ii?hough this has given rise Attempts in the case of 

upon eirlier, it is still seen as the right P®li®y-^ienced management 
Special Fund missions to integrate at whole been very successful, 

educationalist with the team have ®^^^^%^^°to^hrperBoSal^ of the 

although in certain oases this the pMt of Chiefs of Project to 

S??fise“°tSrirsP^c?^ PXPPd^e'PrPperiy. rather than to a failure of principle. 

This being the case. , it -- felt ttat^s tnd%r® 

to assist in the preparation of iissionf. At the same time, 

«;sru J- s"s »*■ >••••' 

progT0jnin6 inljo ©ffscb# 

At the same time, the fixed^ei^d of°time end the 

the covering of a certain amount of SX qTipciaiists. led to a clear perception 
co-ordination of the work of a ®P®^^d^adiiAistration than had been done 

of the need for more systematic gj^ed out to their assignments and 

in the past when the present structure of 

i^IVaSa^eS^nrDefeTSpmeJ^ Tencl at Geneva was developed.? 



^ The first of such courses is scheduled for May 1965* 

2 There may be some Jhl’^responsibility^^ separate^ organisational 

management development became the re sponslb iy^ 

unit of the I.L.O. in 19 ^ 0 , this ^it^ Finally, in the reorgani- 

Unit (I960), to Service (1961), November 1964, there was a grouping 

satlon of the Office which took effect •nonoT'tTnents* the former Management 
of the former Divisions ^®®+i|\^agement Development Branch of the 

Development Division then bee ^e the gem g^aff and projects from the 
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The Brsinch ie currently (March 1965) divided into three eectione, the 
Operations Section, Development and Studies Section and Small Industries Unit. 
The last mentioned will only he touched upon here, since the Branch only took 
over the responsibility for the I.L.O. small industries programme at the time 
of the reorganisation in November 1964, and the operation of this programme was 
not examined by the research worker. 



The Operations Section is composed of three regional desks covering 
respectively the Middle East and Africa, Asia east of Afghanistan ^d Latin 
America. The very limited number of projects in Europe is currently supe^ised 
from the Asian desk. Each desk is headed by a senior official of the Office. 

In the case of the Asian and the Middle East and African desks, two other 
officials share the work of each senior; in the case of the ^ 

desk there is one other official. This takes no account of officials who 
have been transferred from the former Co-operative and Small-Scale 
Division and are attached to the operational desks to deal with sm^l industries 
and handicrafts projects. The official in charge of the Section is the deputy 
to the Chief of the Branch. 

The Development and Studies Section ie currently the direct responsibility 
of the Chief of the Branch. A poet for a senior official to head up this 
Section is provided for in the 1966 Budget of the I.L.O. The Section 
composed of two senior officials on general development work ^d three engaged 
on specific research or study projects, including the research worker responsible 
for this Report. In addition, there ie a designer-draughtsman responsible for 
the preparation of visual aids and, until recently, a documentation clerk 
responsible for the running of the library. This has now been merged into the 
departmental documentation unit. 



The Operations Section 

According to its formal terms of reference, the Operations Section is res- 
ponsible for* 

(a) planning and phasing the implementation of technical co-operation projects 
and preparing draft Plane of Operation for Special Fund projects; 

(b) preparing from the technical standpoint the necessary job descriptions, 

^ ^ examining, in co-operation with the Personnel Department, the qualifications 
of candidates for field assignments, making recommendations for 
of such candidates and undertaking their technical briefing and debriefing; 

(c) analysing progress reports received from technical co-operation projects 
Sd providing technic^ guidance and supervision of the projects; 

(d) undertaking the technical selection of equipment and the tactical 

aspects of fellowship programmes, including the selection, briefing an 
debriefing of fellows; 

(e) preparing reports and documents concerning the progress and results of 
projects, including the preparation of final reports; 

(f) participating in the evaluation of technical co-operation projects. 

The Section is staffed at its senior level by officials who 
had substantial experience of management in developing co^tries - . ^ 

with the I.L.O. - and in theory they should be fully capable of 
supervising and administering the growing number of P^® . 
beginning the policy was adopted that two supervisory visits per year by a 
headquarters official should be made to every mission. 

necessary both at Headquarters and by the people i^^^"^^® * 

but, in fact, has never been consistently achieved due to staff shortages. 

The nominal staff of the Section numbers nine (figure attained for the 
first time in October 1964), giving approximately one 

every fifteen expert posts. However, the policy of ®^P®^^®®^y 7^®^^®^^ 
nroiects by a regional desk official, supplemented, wherever possible, vieits 

If Lnior officials when going or returning from leave or ^ » 

rarely leaves more than seven officials in post at Geneva at any one time. 










The personal qualificatione for members of the staff of this Section 
require to be high. In the first place, it is necessary that officials should 
have a sound knowledge and experience of at least one function of management and 
a good understanding of management in general. Secondly, they should have had 
substantial field experience, preferably in the region they are called upon to 
supervise. This is, in fact, the case, with one exception. Thirdly, they 
must be able to grasp - and grasp quickly - policies and the implications of 
policy, and to prepare letters in which every aspect of a subject is considered 
and treated - not an easy thing for someone without long civil sei^ice experience. 
They must be able to meet, talk with and listen to the wide variety of men who 
come for interview, briefing or debriefing, to Judge their suitability for posts 
as field officials and, once these have been selected, to convey to them the 
essential knowledge they required before starting work in the field. Finally, 
they need a capacity for continuous and usually monotonous work of a very 
detailed kind carried out at high pressure and subject to a constant interruption 
and frustration. If the member of a mission is sometimes - although by no 
means always - subjected to living conditions which are difficult, isolation in 
a small group and severe frustrations due to obstacles, intentional and uninten- 
tional, which may be put in the way of his achieving all he would wish to achieve, 
he does as a rule have the satisfaction of seeing his work produce both concrete 
results and changes of attitude in the course of his service. He has the 
constant stimulation of being in direct contact with those whom he is training or 
trying to influence. The Headquarters official, who is also a professional man, 
does not have these satisfactions. He rarely has the opportunity to use his 
professional knowledge directly (except if he takes part in an occasional seminar/ 
and may feel himself trapped in a never-ending flow of paper against which he 
seems to wage an unavailing struggle. Added to this, he is required to supe^ 
vise officials who have higher grades and salaries than himself, because 
are in the field, yet who may not have his qualifications and experience. 



In a period when the operationeil activities of the Division are rapidly 
expanding, it is the preparation of new projects, often necessitating missions 
to the countries concerned, recruitment, briefing and debriefing which interfere 
continuously with the administration and servicing of missions in the field. 

The interviewing of prospective experts involves nearly a day’s work per candi- 
date for each regional desk official and substantial periods by his associates 
and the Head of the Section. Briefing, although generally agreed to be still 
inadequate, imposes an even greater burden. It is to the credit of the 
officials of the Section that they often manage to develop quite close ^d 
friendly relationships with the experts with whom they have to deal. Internal 
meetings relating to technical co-operation work take up a certain amount of 
time and representation of the I.L.O. on certain international committees, as 
well as at conferences and other meetings, even when reduced to those regarded 
as absolutely essential, takes up still more of the limited staff time available. 



Apart from the routine work of the Section, the Branch as a whole receives 
an increasing number of visits from persons not directly connected with l.ii.u. 
operations, such as officials of national management organisations, professors 
of business administration from all over the world, representatives of governments 
and, particularly, employers’ organisations, and others more or less conoeraed 
with management development in their own countries or internationally. These 
visits are often valuable as a means of providing contacts with the outside 
world, but they are time consuming. 



Summarising this outline of the work and some of the current problems of 
the Operations Section, it would seem as if the general design of the Section as 
a supervisory and administrative unit is sound but that, in practice, it is stiii 
understaffed for the effective performance of its task. The situation is, 
however, steadily improving, it being borne in mind that it takes at least a 
year before a new official in this Section is able to master the complexities oi 
administration in the context of the I.L.O. and the U.N. and to begin to t 
his full share of the work. A major weakness, which active steps are being 
taken to rectify, is that there is still insufficient guidance and control ol 
over-all programmes of individual missions, which are left too much to 
demand, resulting in serious gaps in certain programmes. More plaining ^ , 

control at Headquarters would certainly reinforce the Chiefs of Project vls-a-v 
the governments with whom they have to work, as well as assisting them to develop 
their programmes. 
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The Development and Studies Section 



If the staffing and performance of the Technical Co-operation Section is 
still not wholly satisfactory, that of the Development and Studies Section is 
critical. The setting up of this Section, which is the main beneficiary of a 
special item in the I.L.O. Regular Budget, is in line with the theory that the 
missions would improve their performance and accelerate the development of their 
programmes if they could be fed teaching materials and if they are provided with 
information on teaching methods and programmes. In the previous pages of this 
paper, it has been noted that many experts and Chiefs of Project feel that far 
more could be done to help them in this way, although there is a school of 
thought which maintains that material prepared at Headquarters is of little 
value because of the special needs of individual countries. In the view of 
the senior officials at Geneva, who have had experience in a wide range of 
countries, the similarities between the needs of developing countries in the 
matter of management development are far greater than their differences and the 
preparation of materials centrally can contribute very substantially to speeding 
up the work of the missions — if it is specifically tailored to the needs of 
developing countries, whi oh are now fairly well understood. 

There is a tremendous shortage of simple handbooks and other teaching 
material in the management field which can provide the basic knowledge about 
management and its various functions and techniques and on which teachers and 
trainers can build their programmes. The phenomenal success of Introduc tion to 
Work Study - even in industrially advanced countries, in many of which it is a^ 
standard work - shows up the need very clearly. One of the major functions of 
the Development and Research Section of the Division is to fill this need* 

Unfortunately, so far, very little has been achieved due to lack of staff. 
The first priority for staff in the Division must go to the operational side and 
the development work has constantly been sacrificed to this. The staff of the 
Section has never exceeded two officials for any length of time; there has been 
a notable lack of continuity and there is no immediate prospect of a significant 
improvement . 



Various efforts have been made to have handbooks written by outside 
collaborators, but it has been found that these demand so much editing to 
simplify them and make them suitable for their purpose that this takes almost as 
long as writing them. The preparation of really simple and effective handbooks 
on management is still an almost unexplored field, and there are few people in 
the world with a sound knowledge of management who are capable of reducing it to 
its essentials and developing the necessary conceptual bases, so that these 
essentials will remain firmly in the minds of people whose experience of industry 
and management may be limited. It is for this reason that the divisional budget 
provisions for publications have never been effectively used to date, although 
the other items in the budget have generally been fully spent, and sometimes 
over-spent . 



In spite of the problems, there has been some effective work done in the 
development field in the last three years, notably the production of one major 
filmstrip and a number of other slides. The publication in stencilled form of 
a number of manuals in different management fields for the use of missions, the 
viewing of nearly 100 films and the compilation of a critical catalogue, the 
building up of a small but quite well selected library of management literature 
in several languages and the establishmsnt of a microfilm service of articles 
which it is thought mi^t be of lasting interest in developing management pro- 
grammes. This year will see the long delayed appearance of ths first part of 
Introduction to Management , which is intended as the basic book for advancsd 
management programmes, and it is to be hoped that Part II will appear before the 

end of 1965* 



Of special interest in the field of teaching aids is the first "programmed 
book" - ^he Balance Sheet - which is being developed in association with a iirm_ 
of specialist-consultants in this field. It has been out with success in 

a number of missions and is due for early publication. It is the opinion 
the staff at Geneva that the programmed books, which are a development of 
programmed teaching using machines, represent a most significant aid to teaching 
management in developing countries - and possibly in industrially advanced 
countries as well. It seems likely that if The Balance Sheet is shown to be 
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successful in a variety of countries, the whole of the resources eiv^lahle to 
the Division for publication will he turned to this type of publication in the 
future, although it is extremely expensive to develop and dem^ds hl^ly 
specialised knowledge and preparation and the collaboration of a number of 
people. Finally, mention must be made of the "Analysis of Management which 
has been carried out by the staff of this Section, primarily as ^ aid to oon- 
trolling programmes in the field, but which shows every sign of becoming a major 
aid in the preparation of courses. A number of experts passing through Geneva 
have been enlisted to help prepare this in their speci^ised fields. 
as is known, no analysis of this depth has previously been carried out anywhere 
and it has evoked considerable interest in management education circles. 



Last, but not least, mention may be made of the bulletin. Management ai^ 
Productivity, whose primary purpose is to enable those in the field to know 
what is going on at Headquarters and in other parts of the 

Headquarters to communicate ideas on this highly speci^ised ii®ld work, 
generally presented in the form of leading articles which are offered for 
criticism and discussion by members of the missions. It is 

the feed-back in the field in relation to these articles - essential if Head- 
quarters is to be kept aware of field conditions and opinions - is much less 

than it should be. 



Some mention should be made of the research activities of , 

It has always been envisaged that a certain amount of 

be carried out into factors affecting the operational work, with the gener^ 
obiective of making it more efficient. The first research into the possibili 
ties of developing simplified incentive schemes for use in developing co^tries 
unfortunately proved abortive, but recent work has proved ^ 

Extensive work was carried out in the field of earthmoving to investigate the 
pJ^I^blutlerorimproving the productivity of earthmoving by ™1 
the obiective of making it more competitive with machines and of increasing 
emnlovmint opporWt^^ while reducing the expenditure of forei^ exch^ge. 
This research, carried out in Mysore, India, Nigeria and Tangly 
in a set of papers presented at the Technical Meeting of Everts on 
and Employment^in Public Works in African Countries, held 

from 9 to 21 December 1963. This meeting was attended ^2 repr^entatives 
frntn African coTintries. The conclusions of the meeting outlined an extensive 

of wJrk for the I.L.O. in thle field and emphaeieed the need 

for training. 



Problems of management development in African countries ^®ve been the 
sublect of extensive study throughout 1964. This study was considered ®®®®nti^ 
before the I.L.O. embaxked on missions of productivity and m^agemen 
in Africa, in view of the many problems likely to be incurred and will be p - 

lished shortly. 



The research which culminated in the current paper “^y.^® ^L-tres 

should contribute substantially to an understanding of the cultural oackgrouna 
against which missions have to operate. 



Finallv mention must be made of seminar and conference holding , , 

Of thrstilaion! sJnorigei the Divlaion has held 5 major eemlnars, reepeotlvely. 



Tokyo - Asian Productivity 
(13“25 March 1961) 



1961 

1962 - Santiago - 



Seminar 



Technical Meeting on Problems of Productivity and 
Management Development in Latin America (IS— 

1962) 



1963 - 



Lasoa - Teohnloal Meeting of Eji^ertB on ^t’o^uotlvity md toplo^ 
hagoa African Covmtriaa (9-21 December 1963) 
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1.964 - Baghdad 



Regional Seminar on Problems of Marketing, Emplo^ent 
and Management in Countries of the Near and Middle East 
and North Africa (13 September-3 October 1964) 



1964 - Geneva - 



Technical Meeting of Directors of Management Development 
and Productivity Centres and Associated I.L.O. Experts 
(23 November-4 December 1964) 



As an appendix to the Meeting of Directors of Management Development and 
Productivity Centres there was held suhseqiuently a one-week 

T T 0 Chiefs of Project and other experts who were present at the main meeting. 

^ro^ided ^ opport^ity for extensive and frank discussions of problems of 
operation hoth“r3the side of the field staff and those at Geneva. A Record 
of Agreements on various points was compiled. 



Anart from this, certain programmes have been developed initially by, or 
with thrparticipatiJn of, memLrS of the Geneva staff before being passed out 
forgeueril use ?n missioAs. Among these is the First Advanced M^age^t 
ProgJamme held at Bangalore, I"dia, in Ootober-November I960, the fore^er^i 
five subsequent prograjmnes between that date and 1965 and ths Central MerioM 

Seminar held in early 1964. This L^th^five 

that one of its main objectives was to introduce industrialists in the live 

countries of the Central American Common Market to the needs and opportunitie 
cHhi mLket. For this reason the seminar moved through the five Poetries 

S^a“ni?elopLnrpr::?alfwarct?Sed°out“"\ftS^ 

all missions. 



These activities have served to spread an imderst^ding of 
and management development and^to^provide a ^avy burden on 

H^adquartLs%taf/^d°?annot be increased without a substantial increase in 
personnel . 



The Small Industries Section 



further project due to be approved in June 1965. The majority oi p j 
under E.Lt.A. and consists of one or two experts only. 



Early steps were t^en to °5his^inLgration^will^pro?ide^e^ 

al work into the feepeotive reponal desks. will make for 

^:at:“flexmritr“'op“^ m mi the major small industries projects 

there is a substantial management element. 



The Small Industries Section itself is primarily a 

and policy-making unit ®°h®®™®«,f ^ aSmsIry®oSio?trto'’iSf Chief of the 
industries programme. It acts in an aavisory capa^xiijr 

Branch and to the regional desks 



There appears to be little doubt ^=hat the ^ing^of^the^smaU 

^^^e^oJ^y.’^^^^h^^l^drof^^sm 11 enterpriis oSafSi^hfr 

^^^Lv^d^rm^r ^rjechnAlogical improvements ^h-^hy ferial 

^et^^? iTe^rLet the over-all needs of 
industry in the coimtries concerned. 
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Conclusion 

It is evident that this brief survey of the work of the Management Develop- 
ment Branch at Headquarters is extremely summary and attempts only to define 
what it is believed the work of this Branch should be and some of the problems 
which at the present time prevent it from being fully effective. The Meeting 
may wish to discuss in greater detail the work of the Branch and how it can 
more effectively help improve the quality and output of missions in the field, 
and in particular, what services it may be able to offer to productivity and 
management development centres when Immediate 1,L,0, assistance has ceased. 
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CHAPTER 5 



THE V.VVRnTTVEN ESS OF CURRENT PROGRAMMES 

]g?D~!nS~MEANS OP It^ROViMC -ini;! 



The Transfer of Knowledge 

With the exception of a few oountriee which SSoh*tL 

W o. Mseionf a^ trying to teach is relatively basic and represents so^d 

r? rr ra^^aa^anSf ihtriera^dl^^^^^^^ 

applications. As stated earlier in this Report, the objective of all the 

leCe in sich a way that the people from industry whom i^^ey train ^ill be able 
to go lick to thei? enterprises and put into practice what they have learned. 

The maior problem, therefore, lies not so much in what should be taught but 
in how-to teach^it so that the knowledge is transferred in a manner which will 

enable it to be effectively used. 

The transfer of knowledge as it is currently practised by 

thriTlng Jrwi^orha^^a -^®t-ti|Tnacti|al^«;tent . 

from the top to the first line supervisor. 

In the earlv stages of any project courses are usually 
«icppr^s with limited participation of national staff, but the objective is 
alOavs to^bring the national^ staff to the point where they c^ take ^ 

resXsibillty for running a given course as quickly as possible. The expert 
Oan^then turn his attention to the development of new courses. 

Because of the emphasis on the practical aspect it is rar^^ 

enough merely to give a course, even ^e tjjoi^^i^s s ®n a p themselves, 

within the participants' enterprises and then leave them extending over a 

llZ ?fe^olK"up? Most acSie problsMS facing all 

centres and missions. 

Apart from being drained in the theoret^^ S^K?ont?“^enl?ef neel oon- 
running courses in specific subjects, tne spaiis oi 

siderable personal tuition if they are to become re ^ know far more about 
because, in order to t®®®" ®«®®^^Y®^* othefsi Members of national 

stlwi^msf^ S?L^t”rthe point Where *5®^'^^^;°^ “^le^^onoeroed^^e as 

than that, they need to ®®4hire the confidence^ Tw^de Ja^grof practical oon- 

practice, that they can apply what q+o-p-f in n^rhacs the most important 

ditions. This personal training of national staff is perhaps tne most. y 

task of the international experts. 

The transfer of knowledge demands certain physical 

raS£ifA;iX?LVtTe^:nt?lsT^^^^ 

discussed. 













Finally, there will he a brief discussion of the effectiveness with which 
management practices have been implanted and a few illustrative examples given. 



The Courses 



Of a total number of 110 course participants, drawn from a variety of 
courses (cost accounting, work study, production management, supe^isory training, 
safety, advanced management seminars, etc.), met and interviewed o4, or 76 per 
cent., were satisfied with the course content and/or pattern, including practical 
project work. Opinions varied from hif^ly appreciative to more modest state- 
ments indicating that former participants thought the course to have been bene- 
ficial. However 26, or 24 per cent., of the participants were not satisfied 
with the courses and seminars. 



An example of reoponses of a typical group interview is given below$ 

The courses have helped us to see more clearly the organisation and communi- 
cation problems of the enterprise. 

The courses have helped us in defining our own job and in establishing 
priorities for action. 

The courses have helped us to see the implications of professional manage- 
ment and the requirements of an industrial pattern of life. 

The courses have helped us with new skills, know-how and practical knowledge. 
We have learned where to look, for information, and to think and to act more 
systematically. 

We have learned to handle conflicts, disagreements and disputes by appli- 
cation of the modem principles of personnel management. 

We have acquired the courage to experiment with more democratic, partici- 
pative methods of management. 

We have learned the principles of costing and have been able to apply them 
fruitfully. 

We have become convinced of the value of cost accounting and budgetary 
control and have hired a young economist to help us make further 
Improvement a . 

We have learned a great deal through the extensive disoussione and inter- 
change of ideas, and have acquired information on practices and mal- 
practices. 



Some opinions were less favourable, and if rather more emphasis is laid on 
these in the following paragraphs, it is because of a desire to know 
inadequacies. To keep the picture in perspective, the reader must remember 
that, according to the figures given above, real dissatisfaction was only felt 
by one quarter of the participants. 



The main complaints 8uret 

The courses 8u:e too concise and lacking in depth and clarity. 

The courses are adequate but practical work is poor or non-existent. 

The courses are superficial and out of date compared with modern standards 
of mEuiagement. 

The course partiolpante have not been well eeleoted, which results in very 
heterogeneous groups with differences in rates of Isaming. 

The courses have been badly planned. 
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The complaints relate to the teaching ahility of the I»L»0» staff and/or 
national staff, the development of the course syllabus, the application of 
visual aids and practical exercises, the follow-up of the classroom teaching 
with practical exercises and on-the-Job demonstrations, and finally, to the 
professional knowledge of the experts or national staff. 

Specific comments relating to points on which particular persons inter- 
viewed were critical are given below: 



The application of what we have learned is most important - too often 
follow-up is lacking either because we are changed to a different position 
or we do not have assistance or the opportunity to do the laborious, 
consistent Job which is required to fully apply the knowledge we have 
acquired. 



The courses are all right but often too condensed and too comprehensive. 
We are exposed to so much material in such a short time that we feel 
discouraged by the end and unable to try it out. 

The Centre should help us more on the job with application and implemen- 
tation. The consultancy work of the Centre should be developed? we 
should be charged fees and the experts should be with us for a more 
extensive period than is possible in the framework of a oourse. 

Sometimes the examples used or the practical exercises given are out of 
date or not practical over here. We are now oriented towards 
American bookkeeping and accounting systems; we are confused by being 
taught the European system. 

The work study course was too short to prepare us adequately to apnly 
what we learned. 



There is a need for work study courses for lower levels of personnel who 
would be able to apply and implement what they learn. 



Experts should visit our operations more often. 

The role of the Centre should be to help us more frequently on the job. 

- The Centre should organise more courses for top management. 

— Some of the experts are not very effective in teaching because, although 
their material is usually good, their English is difficult to understand. 

Although the satisfaction with what is offered appears to be generally high 
even the groups satisfied with the courses and the work of the centres had some 
criticisms. Some of the complaints relabed to the above mentioned points. 

Other points are that lack of local examples and case studies are to be regrettea, 
thrdit top management is too often unaware of the implications of the courses ^d 
that participants were given insufficient opportunities to try out what they had 
learned and to take initiative. The point was made that a newly 
in a particular field sometimes had different views from those of his predecessor 
and introduced the same subject matter in a different way, , . 

The biggest ^single complaint of both the satisfied and dissatisfied groups 
do with the need for follow-up and follow-through on the job and the assistance 
needed to start or to carry on after successful demonstration projects. 

The impression nevertheless exists that at all the centres *^® 
national and international, try to improve the course content and the progr^e 
integration by circulating course evaluation sheets 

pants to give suggestions. Some of the criticisms are distilled from 
sheets* 
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Many members of the I.L.O. missions complained that they had to invest too 
much of their time in course preparation. They felt that there is a great 
need for usaistance from Headquarters in supplying more visual aids and films, 
programmed books and standard manuals. Other experts lid not believe that 
th.iB would be very helpful, as adaptation to the local situation was usually so 
time-confluming that fresh preparation of material was preferred. There seem 
to be two schools of thought in this matter, which may be worth discussing. 




Another frequent complaint was the lack of inter-project information. It 
was felt that certain projects, such as the preparation of advanced management 
seminars, could greatly benefit from experience e'sewhere, full 

material could be made available. The research worker cam^ a^ | @|g |. two well 
drawn up conference manuals with complete syllabus^jt of'f^^flrapilIM 
seminars, proudly shown by the Chiefs of Project cc^cej^lreWS, TPOuxa 
duplication of work - in itself a useful and challen^ng intellectual effort - 
have been avoided by an adequate system of inter-p^^®^ ^m^^i cat ion? 

The Meeting might wish to discuss the points ^ As 

dincur.ned earlier, the question of transference of knowledge and experience 
is not exclusively a matter of methodology but also of philosj)Jlur .and 
policy. This theme recurred regularly and seems of gre^ 
i n ports nee . » 



However, it would seem as if the methodology of t each^ ttg in m qj{y|^ ^nstances 
can be considerably improved. Recent studies in the teachrn~ -...nr 



give considerable evidence that the so-called modern teachinftg^^tS’bds^^xe 
superior to the orthodox ”ex cathedra*' methods - given the re^®.ts ali^||^e^ 
independent absorption and digestion of new knowledge and ideas, 
true particularly for educational courses and seminars. 



™ anvng Jpr on e a s 
et^bds, 
ts a! 

This^holds 



One of the principal purposes of the bulletin Management and ^od uctivity is to 
provide information on what is going on in all projects and a list of project 
addresses is furnished annually so that missions can write direct to each other. 
The Management Development Branch at Geneva is willing to provide advice, 
information, syllabuses and course material for advanced management seminars on 
request, and has done so. 

^ Nath Cantor: The Learning Process for Managers, New York, Harper, 1958. 

Cantor makes an interesting distinction between the so-called basic assumptions 
of orthodox teaching and modern teaching: 

I. BASIC ASSUMPTIONS OF ORTHODOX TEACHING 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 



It is the toucher's responsibility to set out what has to be learned. 
Knowledge taken on authority is educative in itself. 

Fragmentation of experience: education can be obtained through discornected 

subjects. 

Facts are facts. The same for teacher and all pupils. 

Preparation for future more important than present participation# 
Responsibility for learning result: the teacher. 

Knowledge more important than learning activity itself. 

Motivation of learning by discipline. 

Intellect and emotion: it is assumed that intellect is primarily an 

intellectual process. 

METHODS: ex cathedra lecture and questions. 



4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 

9. 



II. 



BASIC ASSUMPTIONS OF MODERN TEACHING 



1 . 

2 . 



3. 

4. 



5. 



6 . 

*7 



The needs of the students are central in the selection of subjects. 
Knowledge is educative only in so far as it is related to the needs and 
problems of the students. 

Integration of experience has to be striven for. 

Many so-called facts become facts only after intensive study and discussion 
by a group. 

Present participation in an active learning group ia more important than 
memory drill and knowledge consumption. Social skills. 

Responsibility for learning result: the student. 

Learning activity itself more important than knowledge. Thinking and 
inner development. (Footnotes continued on page 51.) 
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Modem teaching methods encompass the following approaches! 
Socratlc lecture approach (questloni discussion^ leoturette) 
Case Study method* 

Syndicate discussions* 

Group demonstrations and projects* 

Role playing. 

Panel discussions* 

Rehearsal exercises. 



Business games (total enterprise games t functional games , computer and 
non—oomputer games} ”ln”hasket” or ’’In—tray** exerolBes). 



Sensitivity training sessions. 
Exercises In job Instruction. 
Conference-leading techniques. 
Exercises In public speaking* ^ 
Research assignments. 



’S 



f s 

Self Instruction manuals* 



Programmed teaching* 

Audio-visual aids. 

Quick reading courses and concentration exercieea. 
Self development plans. 



(footnotes continued from page 50.) 



8. Motivation of learning! by genuine Interest and self-discipline. 

9. Intellect and emotion are Inseparable and completely Interdependent. 
METHODS! A variety of approaches with the accent on group co-operation 

studies, discussion meetings, role playing, business games). The 
lecturing methods limited to a minimum. 



Nath. Cantor: The Dynamics of Learning * Buffalo, N.Y., Stewart, 1950. 

Nath* Canton The Teaching-learning Process , New York, Holt Co., 1953* 

“The Dynamics of Instructional Groups - Sooio-psyohologioal Aspects of Teaching 
and Learning'', 59th Yearbook of the National Society for th e Study of Education, 
University of Chicago Press, ig60. 

Rudolf Steiner! Erzlehungskunst . Methodlsoh-Dldak tlechee, Stuttgart, 1919* 
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Although applloatlon of all these methods la even today in the 

induafcrially advanced cfl|untries and is practised only in a minority . 

manageme^ Lhools, it^a worth disoueeing thie subject to find °“t the most 
appropriate methodology for the purposes of management develOB|ent in developing 

countries. * ^ 



F ollow-up ^#Follow{;hroufi!»> 

^ FolloM»<i.p may be defined as the 
in th^ implication of the princ 
|in h^s own ^rk environment. 




ide# activity of a course participant 

^ 4 -*^ -ni^rk'hl 



es OJ 



stho 



he has\|^eamed to problems 






Fo tht^Ufih is the continuous process of^hange 



§ 



Ml 



iate 



i 



by foUi^up 



. — — — ^ — • - 

Th&,2)roblem*of adequate follow-up is one which has beset the work of i*!**^* 
leH devejl^pment and productivity projects since the very 
Vviit s^sm*rfl?yircentaffe of cases follow-through has not been attempted at 
least as^S^l^the^.L.O. and centre staffs are concerned. Once the 
particip^t^^e^^e their supervised "projects” and reported back to the 
course, jPjJi>.are Xelt to evolve as best they can. 




proj 
man a 
sebt 
man a 



are not far to seek; they lie in the nature of the 
IBptesised earlier in this paper that the purpose of most 
--^I'ojects, especially the Special Fund projects, is the 
facilities for training and developing practising 
es required must cover a wide range of courses lor 
gej»nt. I.L.O. management development missions are 



*flize - the largest is composed of ten membors, the 
fl Bix or sevei at Its pe^. The members have to cover 



and |;upervi^ 
two experts 



f^oMors of maiageS:^: as well as general --agement 
^•ainin^ which means that there is generally only one, rarely 
any given function. 



The provision of national staff is, with one or two exceptions, r^^ely 

S^e Lailable^e^one*? to provide for four J““Je Irl 

ht;py';f'Sfy"i!"ab?e"o “^ain^oS'mt^ioAars^aff member’ of the right oalibre 
for every expert. ^ 

Paced with the need to set up gro trafn their national 

trrr:r-^ir^a^a%nfeif p^*r- ^Se^coS“^f eelfd^^ne^^^ 

likely to be as long as the present policy is continue • 



proje^^l! ^%r^rljrirg^?Lri?Sli:n^rrofidiig^^^^^^^ 

krghi"^"?r»Thnu^or^ri%s^^ 

stagiroriMi:?ria“sl??offs“te^tihr?o^rr'^as\any fac 

to aasiat enterprises in the implementation of ohm|e^^n^^ offerir - 

=ltlScy“seSJi:S"wh“e teoLioal ^^aff^re available to li^^^ 



1 See Mswawement and Productivity , Ho. 6, for an article on this subject. 
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are properly trained and able to carry on and develop the /vork* There can be 
little doubt that until such services are available in a.' 1 countries in 
process of indurtrialising, the training given by managci^ent development ^d ^ 
productivity centres, especially in the field of management techniques, 
fail to be fully effective in terms of implementation within the enterprise. 



How cai^'inanagement consultancy on the scale required best be introduced- 
It is a subject which* is currently preoccupying the I.L.O. and in counectj^ 

it "nay be wonth |uioting^ conclusion of the Seminar on Marketing,# Employment azj^ 
Management Pr ems of Industrialisation in Countries of the Wear and Middle^ 

East and^ortnyA||^ica, held in Baghdad, Iraq, in September^ l^j^. ^ 

'•85. It was recognised that the introduction of modern management pract^e^ 

' into industry in industrially advanced countries has been mainly due to 

management consultants. While training programmes can provide the back- 
ground knowledge necessary for managers to understand the application of 
management practices and techniques and, allied with practical demonstra- 
tions and supervised practical work in their own plants, can go some way to 
enabling them to apply these practices, such programmes are not a substitute 
for the day-to-day guidance which a competent management consultant can 
offer. It was considered that the development of management consultancy 
facilities operated by nationals of the countries represented would be an 
important aid to raising the efficiency and productivity of industry, 
public and private. 

860 While management consultancy in most industrialised countries is in 
the hands of private firms or partnerships, it was recognised thac for 
various reasons, it might be more suitable for most of the countries 
represented at the Seminar to introduce it as part of an official insti- 
tution i.i the first years. This has already been done effectively in 
several countries. If management consultants were to be accepted by 
industrial employers and managers, it was necessary to ensure that 
were of high standard, both professionally and ethically. The development 
of a cadre of independent management consultants presupposed some fo^ ol 
registration and possibly legislation which would define profession^ • 

competence and a code of behaviour, so as to ensure the protection . a 

cliLts* confidential information. Only in this way would 

confidence in them and be prepared to use their services. At same time 

competent and responsible consultants would be protected against incompet 
newcomers.” * 

Management consultancy in the generally accepted sense of the tem is 
already being carried out in at least one centre to which an I.L.O. Mssion is 
attached and consultant training has been done in one other . 

Certain new Special Fund projects contain provision for the tral^ning of cons^t 
ants. The promotion and use of management consultants is a subject which may 
be worth discussion in the courf>e of the Meeting. 



The Training of National Staff 

Of the 36 members of the staff of national centres counterpart to the lk,L.O. 
exnerts with whom discussions were held, 17 were not entirely satisliea . 

teaching-learning process. They felt that they were sometimes ke^ . 
busy for too long a time with particular courses without 
acquire a more thorough knowledge of specialist subjects. They 
ancy between their desire to learn and the possibilities of satisfying J^ir 
needs. They said that they felt they were forced uLd bv 

individual I.L.O. staff taught without having ^ They ^ 

the latter so c.s to be able to make up their own minds as to ^ralue. ^ . 

were usually yery busy - partly as administrators for the courses - and 
sit in continuously and make notes of everything that happened during a 
?t was usSal for them to miss between 25-50 per cent, of binders 

therefore thought they should have the right to f^l access to the 
end materials ^ the experts, which they frequently did not have. I 
cases had a member of an I.L.O. mission designed with his 

instruction plan covering a definite period of time, so as to broaden hie 

knowledge . 



^ See Management and Productivity, No. 14 for an 



article on this subject. 
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One of the most criticised situations was the inability of the centres to 
organise internal conferences for the staff. Usually the output of 



courses is high and the^sire to produce impressive statistics is felt to be 
a factor which dominate^fche policies of the centres. Follow-up ^d follow- 



through work takes up a lot of time and there is no time left for the systematic 
training of nat^nal staff. Exclusive annual internal ^faff training 
conferences werSKelt 4o be a need everywhere and-.M^was g^sidered tnat they 
would help national staff to become independent moi^quicloyo It was generally 
felt that the teaching-learning process could be considerably improved and that 
at present many experts have not yet found the best possible approach. 



The process of transference of knowledge is easy compared with that of 
experience. As elaborately explained ear?_ier in this paper, the status and 
position of national staff with the centres is in most cases unsatisfactory^ 

Only in rare cases there is the motivation and opportunity to work togethe* aa|^i|^ 
a group for a couple of years. The example was given of • 



this was done, with very good results. “The approach taken there was 
not essentially different from that used by many otheil centres although rt 
almost certainly much more systematic./ It would appear to be important to 
develop an appropriate training philosophy and policy depending on the circum- 
stances in which the centre has to ope^te. 



The training policy should be explicit and should be written down, 
example of such a training policy is the' following: 



An 



r 

"Experience over the past ten years is that startling results may be 
obtained if training is designed an organisation rather than lor 

individuals. The Institute seeks to assist industry itself to be more 
effective, and^theref ore the Insti^ite ds not restricted to training at 
any particulaja|g||vel or use of any special technique. 



In planninW|rain“g progra mm es senior management needs to deciae 
policy and o^ec^ives of training and to assign 

the purpose. Middle management should co-operate in training because they 
frequently n^ed to train their juniors and almost invariably they must be 
provided with some of the resources for training arising from, specialist 
activities, such as accounting, industrial engineering and perso^el 
management. Junior levels need training in order to do ^heir jobs more 
effectively. It is also wise to bring in union representatives so as to 
ensure that the workers understand directly from their own ^ „ 

significance of the changes which it is hoped to secure through training. 



programmes senior management needs to decide^j^ 



The statement continues by stressing the importance of tailor-made traini^ 
for each level and of quantitative targets and appropriate tra.lning material 
every level. .The Institute believes in the planning of training- 



"Planning is necessary to prevent training becoming an end in 

rather than a means of benefit to industry and the reoCiCer 

thorough training at a low cost of time and money. Training requires 
considerable use of factory resources to secure improvements ^d end 
results; if the work is planned these resources can usually be provide 
very easily v/ithout additional specialist activities. 



Training material (arises from investigations undertaken for 

the s^tlona of the Institute. All training is thus based on practical 

and scientific work in local enterprises." 



The teaching-learning process has already been discussed 
relation to course participants. In this connection, readers 
two articles appearing in Management and P roductivity and to a leiter oy 

Mt- P-T.- NHtnhell.2 



The Meeting might wish to discuss these and similar pgg 

training of national counterparts when discussing the teaching-learning p 

in general. 



^ Since the visit of the research worker at least one centre is 

stantial amount of time to coaching sessions for members of the Centre t f 



Management and Productivity , Nos. 9, August 1963, and 10, October 1963. 
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Accommodation. Equipment and Ff - ^cllltlea for Effective Teaching and Work 

Of seven centres visited only three had adequate accommodation, up-to-date 
class room facilities, sufficient administrative staff of good or reasonable 
quality and effective equipment. 



Although the quality of the national and international staff is the most 
important factor for succ4||iful work the material environment is an important 
ingredient. In certain ceUbrjf classroom facilities were completely inadequate. 
Classrooms were small and nois“, furnished with uncomfortable seats, lacked 
blackboard space and flipcharts and had no possibilities for the application of 
visual aids. When national jnd I.L.O. staff have to teach groups of up to 30 
people under these condition^ ^ile the windows are open for ventilation so 
that all the noises &£ come in, the kind of learning process achieved 

can be imagined. I.L.O. staff have sometimes a relatively modest coBman^d of 
the English language, mixed with an unusual accent. It is obvious that this 
combination of factors makes it doubtful whether courses and classroom teaching 
can be effective under these conditions. Since many of the courses in centres 
are given late in the afternoon or in the evenings, which means that the jjartici- 
pants have had a full day's «rork belgtlnd them, it is even more questionable 
whether the process of knowledge-transference is fully effective. It is now 
we 11-re cGfgnised that classroom Tjeaching for managex-s should take place in a 
quiet environment, which is the reason why most of the training centres of big 
f irms management schools are situate® in re^dential areas. Another 
important- feature necessitating up-to-date accommodation is the application ox 
modem teaching methods 



For Example, the case mef^S^of teaching requires first of all a spacious 
room in order to hav^ a round-tiSie seating arrangement for participants. 
Secondly, it is necessary to have a great deal of blackboard space to record 
answers and^f actors produced in a plenary classroom discussion. ihirdiy, tne 
audience uJlally breaks up into small groups for syndicate discussions, which 
necelsitates the provision of additional smaller conference rooms and portable 
flipcharts, "magic ink" for putting conclusions and onto paper. 

Fourthly, the teaching process is usually interspersed with filmstrips, films 
or graphs, which means that apart from the proper projecti/ig equipment 
facilities, there should be facilities for darkening the room quickly. Proper 
ventilation is also necessary to prevent a sticky atmosphere. 



From these points of view, it is evident that accommodation is below the 
standard in too many cases and that the complaints of participants in courses 
and of the staffs of centres are Justified. 



The research worker feels that the authorities responsible for supplying 
accommodation are usually not informed about the requirements of adult ^d 
modem management education. It would be useful to establish p fomula for 
minimum requirements, based on experience and a survey of some of the best 
existing training centres. 

Another important and neglected area is that of proper , 

equipment for neat and practical hand-out material. Systematic 
with sufficient reference material are often lacking due to lack of ^ 

facilities. Although Xerox and Thermofax are probably too expensive 
of the centres, a sufficient number of typewriters ^d duplicating machines, 
plus an efficient typing staff are the minimum requirements for ^y centre. in 
Edition, the research worker noticed that in most centres the ^ocimentation and 
filing systems were inadequate and inefficient. Some centres lost valua 
material because of this. The quality of the 

best and most up-to-date library, containing ^ complete set of all mode^^ 
management magazines and periodicald, was found in the Productivi y 
the Malaysian Federation. 



* 



♦ 



^ The Harvard Business Administration School (see Kenneth Andrews, TheC|£e 
Mp^:h ori - an Evaluation Survey . 1956, Harvard University Press), Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, School of Industrial Management (see Pigors a g , 

Case Method in Human Relations, New York, Mc.Graw Hill, 1962;. 
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How Effectively are Management Practicea Implanted in Enterprises ? 

The question posed in the title to this section is, in American slang, 
"the sixty-four dollar question". It has been stated at different points in 

this paper - and a great many times elsewhere - that the aim of all I.L.O. 
productivity and management development projects is to ensure that sound 
management prarctices are solidly implanted — Eind then maintained and developed 
in industrial enterprises throughout the countries concerned. 

Hundreds of courses have been given by national centres to which I.L.O. 
missions are, or have been, attached in the course of the past twelve years. 
Thousands of managers, specialists in management techniques and supervisors 
at different levels and in the different functions of management have partici- 
pated in theoretical programmes and in practical projects carried out within 
their own plants. 



In the course of 1963 alone, in six Special Fund projects for which the 
Management Development Branch was wholly responsible and which were fully 
operational, a total of 4,027 managers and specialists participated in training 
programmes with which I.L.O. staff were directly associated. When there is 
added to this figure the participants in programmes of other Special Fund 
projects in which the Management Development Branch is participating, but which 
are the operational responsibility of another Branch, and those in the E.P.T.A. 
projects, this figure can almost certainly be doubled. It is not unreasonable 
to estimate that, over the last 12 years, at least 20,000 managers, specialists 
in management techniques and supervisors have received some measure of training, 
including a good deal of practical training, in courses which I.L.O. experts 
have been giving or in which they have been participating as members of the 
directing staff. These figures take no account of in-plant training unconnected 
with courfies. To what extent has this participation resulted in permanent 
improvements in the performance of individual enterprises? 

The I.L.O. official who visited selected projects in the Middle East and 
Asia in 1957 came to the reluctant conclusion that, with a few notable exceptions, 
the training and other assistance given, which included, in certain cases, months 
of in-plant work had left comparatively few effective results. Very often the 
people trained had been moved to positions where their specialised training was 
of little use to them. Sometimes continued application had been hindered by 
other factors.! 



Has the situation changed today? The research worker was able to visit 41 
enterprises and to talk with their managements and had the opportunity o a ng 
to a number of people who participated in some of the earlier courses given in 
particular countries. The enterprises he visited tended to be those where 
successes hac» been scored. The seven firms whose results are described below 
should theref-re not be considered as fully representative. They do sei^e to 
indicate that many enterprises, at any rate, have derived lasting benefit irom 
their association with I.L.O. missions and/or the centres associated with J^em. 
However, as has been made sufficiently clear in previous paragraphs, one of the 
essential problems to be faced as a challenge of future work to improve 
follow-up and follow-through of teachings and in-plant demonstration projects, in 
order to harvest more lasting results than is at present the case. 



Case I - U.A.R. - Company A 



This company enrolled staff in courses run with I.L.O. assist^ce at the 
Productivity Centre as long ago as 1955, and still continues to maintain c o^e 
contacts with the centre (now the Department of Productivity and 
Training of the Ministry of Industry). A total of 24 members and ® 

have attended courses. As a result of the practical project ® S 

reorganisation of the firm has taken place and work study, production 
engineering, quality control, purchasing and materials control and management 
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services departments have come into being. The company feels that it can now 
match in a number of respects the best management standards in industrially 
advanced countries and attributes its orientation towards, and adoption of, 
modern management practices largely to the help received from the Centre and 
from the I.L.O. It is felt, on the other hand, that the senior men of manage- 
ment benefit more from courses given by another institution specialised in 
advanced management training. 

At the present time, the firm's main problem is plant maintenance, which is 
being cackled in collaboration with a member of the national staff of the 
Department and an I.L.O. expert. I.L.O. assistance is highly valued because of 
its practical nature. 

Case 2 - U.A.R. - Company B 

The management of this company had special praise for the earlier work 
study projects of the I.L.O., which enabled a work study department to be set 
up. This department has contributed in an important degree to the improvement 
of their over-all operations. Another project carried out with I.L.O. 
assistance in this company and which achieved great success was the safety 
programme. The safety department has succeeded in cutting down operating costs 
and in very substantially reducing absenteeism. No fatal accident has occurred 
in the last four years. The safety programme has aroused interest in many 
firms with similar problems. 

Case 3 India - Company C 

This firm, originally family-owned, is now a public limited company manu- 
facturing products under licence agreement with a foreign concern. It has in 
three years succeeded in rairing ixs production from 24 to 36 units a day. 

The manager of the industrial engineering and planning department was a partici- 
pant in the First Advanced Management Pi^ogramme organised by the I.L.O. in I960. 
After attending this programme, he was given the responsibility of building a 
new factory and the over-all responsibility of the management of production. In 
his own words, "I had to do the complete job of planning and building up the 
Industrial Engineering Department from scratch. I designed a production control 
system, proper time standards and succeeded in raising production in three years 
by 50 per cent. I attribute my success to two factors: one has been the 
support which I was given by the top management of ray firm and the other has 

been what I learned from the Advanced Management Programme. This programme 

was excellent. It was full of relevant practical tips and lifted my morale to 

the extent that I became convinced I could do the job ahead of me, which up till 

then had worried me a good deal". The participants in this course still meet 
occasionally; many of them have risen to higher positions and many subordinates 
have benefitted from on-the-job instruction and teaching. 

Case 4 - India - Company D 

This organisation was responsible for the operation of public transport in 
a major city in India. It is one of the rare cases of a major consultancy job 
being carried out by the I.L.O. Some extensive practical work was carried out 
at operating level, and subsequently a report and recommendations concerning 
the over-all operation of the organisation was prepared by another I.L.O. expert 
in 1958. The manager said that this report may be considered to be a model. 

It was very practical and factual and was a real eye-opener for them. "We 
have sijice implemented the recommendations and improved the productivity of our 
operations by 200 per cent. The validity of the findings was reinforced when we 
were able to attend an advanced management programme specially designed by the 
I.L.O. for public transport undertakings. This programme was of the highest 
value to us as we could discuss our problems with colleagues in the same business. 
We all felt that programmes for specific industries based on the findings of 
research and study are probably the most valuable type of programme." The 
total contribution of the I.L.O. to the over-all efficiency of this branch of 
industry in the country has been considerable. 
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Case 5 - India ~ Company E 

The experience of this company, treated at rather greater length than the 
others, gives a,n example of the sort of changes which have been effected inside 
a company as a result of participating, mainly in industrial engineering pro- 
grammes offered by institutions to which the I.L.O. has at one time or another 
provided assistance. 

The company first becEuae formally interested in the means of raising 
productivity in 1955 when representatives of top management, middle management 
and workers participated in a comprehensive productivity project for engineering 
industries, conducted by the Productivity Centre with the assistance of I.L.O. 
experts. The programme included* 

(a) an eight-week full-time course in work study attended by one management and 
one workers' representative and including practical work in the plant; 

(b) a management seminar for top managers; 

(c) a refresher course in industrial engineering for middle management; 

(d) an introductory course in foremanship; and 

(e) a seminar for trade union officials. 

The object of the programme was to increase productivity at the plant level 
through creating a favourable atmosphere for the introduction of techniques for 
productivity improvement by studies undertaken with the Joint participation of 
management and workers. 

The following members of the firm participated in the project! 

- management seminar - the works manager; 

- refresher course in industrial engineering - two senior technicians; 

- introductory course in foremrnship - three supervisors; 

- labour seminar - two union representatives; 

- full-time work study course - the work study engineer and the union 
secretary. 



During the project, as many as ten individual studies were undertaken at 
this company to demonstrate the scope and value of work study. Subsequently, 
two members who were trained in work study were assigned to continue productivity 
studies on a full-time basis. These efforts to improve the existing methods 
and systems with the co-operation of workers and trade union leaders produced 
substantial results in the form of increased output. 



Examples of improved productivity which may be briefly cited are! 



(a) in the use of hand tools through a series of improvements in tools starting 
with the provision of a holding fixture in November 1955 which increased 
output by 25 per cent. Pur^. er improvements achieved over eight years 
increased the output in this operation to five times the original output 

of a single operator; 

(b) in the spray painting of metal parts the productivity of the operator was 
eventually increased 700 per cent. 

In the initial stages of the project improvements were made in certain other 
operations and in workplace layout, handling of cartons, product simplification, 
plant layout and working conditions. 

Over the years, many more projects were undertaken resulting in a gradual 
expansion and re-organisation of the enterprise to reach modern standards, as 
follows! 
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(a) in 1958 - introduction of time studies; 

(b) in 1958 - training and development; 

(c) in 1958 - the setting up of a productivity committee; 

(d) in 1962 - the introduction of production planr.ing and control; 

(e) in 1962 - the simplification of office procedures; 

(f) in 1963 - the introduction of job'^evaluaticn. 

It may be noted that I.LoO. assistance was given only in the early stages 
of the project in 1955 • The excellent follow-up and follow-through were due 
to the national staff of the centre and the receptiveness of the management of 
this company. The company started as an enterprise with about 300 employees 
and now employs 687* Production in the period has increased to six times its 
level in 1955* 

Case 6 - El Salvador - Company F 

This company is a bakery with 34 employees. The management consists of 
two brothers - one being responsible for the production side and the other for 
sales. In 1962 the production manager participated in a six-week production 
management course by an I.L.O. expert in the country concerned. The sales 
manager enrolled for a marketing course, also led by an I.L.O. expert, but the 
re-organisation of the plant was put up as a team project with the participation 
by a number of sales managers. 

Originally, the bakery was run along traditional lines. No bookkeeping 
system existed except for a few notes written down in an old notebook, no 
information was available about production results and no special efforts were 
made to determine which products were more profitable and to promote the sale 
of them. In fact, a very wide variety of breads and cakes was produced. 

The practical projects associated with the course first of all resulted 
in the changing of the layout of the production line and in supplying the 
personnel of the bakery with better equipment to improve their output and 
hygenic standards. The application of work study resulted in 100 per cent, 
increase in production of certain fancy bakery products which could be sold very 
profitably, A better co-ordination between production and sales diminished 
waste and made it possible to be more accurate in purchasing raw materials. The 
inventory problem was solved to a large extent by a much better utilisation of 
the available floor space. The over-all sales went up by 35 per cent. 

The relationship between the two brothers managing the business, which had 
been somewhat hostile - each blaming the other for inefficiency - improved to 
the extent that they established a good working relationship. 

Case 7 - Nicaragua - Company G 

This company has 107 workers, eight supervisors and two managing-directors. 
It produces shirts, pyjamas and slacks, certain products being made under licence 
agreements with foreign firms. One of the Managing Directors enrolled for the 
production management course given by the I.L.O. expert and subsequently for a 
personnel management course given by the same expert. The Managing Director 

had been dissatisfied with his production scheduling. The two main products - 

shirts and pyjamas - were very sensitive to market fluctuations and he sought 
a flow production in which it would be easy to switch from one product to 
another. Assisted by the I.L.O. expert and his national counterpart the whole 
production line was re-organised and the complete layout for a new plant was 
designed. 

The project was divided into two phases; limited improvements in the old 
environment; a completely new production set-up in the new plant. The 
training of workers by their supervisors was considered from the outset as of 
great importance and the Managing Director enrolled in a T.W.I, programme 
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organised by the U»S« A»I»D» in whioh the I«L*0* expert acted as guest lecturer 
in a number of subjects. What the Managing Director learned from both sources 
enabled him to undertake the training of his eight supervisors single-handed. 

This on-the-job training, which was guided by the I.L.O. expert, yielded good 
results not only in accual production figures but in terms of relations 
between management and supervisors and workers and job satisfaction. 

Finally, a more advanced marketing sales policy was developed by the Sales 
Manager, in collaboration with the I.L.O. expert. After he had followed a 
marketing course further substantial improvements in the performance of the 
business were effected. 

In case the preceding examples should suggest that the I.L.O. is universally 
successful, the following excerpt from a letter written recently to the Chief of 
this Branch may act as a corrective: 

"I am sorry to trouble you when you are busy but circumstances have 
compelled me to address this letter to you. Working of our weaving shed 
he,s recently deteriorated to a great extent. You will remember the 
condition of our weaving shed when you came to our mills. Due to your 

technical co-operation, it improved to a great extent. The present 

condition has been just the same. It is essential that our weaving shed 

should be surveyed by some experienced technical hand. You have experts 

working in productivity in nearly 40 countries. Would you kindly let me 
have the name and address of the expert here and would you please do me 
the favour of recommending us to him for his valued co-operation.” 

Examples 1-7 quoted above by the research worker represent to some extent 
a variety of methods of attack on the problem of improving management and raising 
productivity within the enterprise. In Case 1 the company had over a long 
period of time had a substantial number of managers and specialists trained in 
courses and had received a good deal of practical assistance, some of it 

evidently long term. The same is also true of the company in Case 2. In 

Case 3 the executive interviewed, who was also competent and well trained in 
the special field of industrial engineering, felt that participation in the 
advanced management programme had achieved its objective, had broadened his 
vision and given hj.m a deeper understanding of the operation of his firm as a 
whole, but there is no indication that any work was carried out within his 
company either by an I.L.O. expert or by any productivity centre. 

Case 4 represents a straight consultancy job on the part of I.L.O. staff 
without participation of any national staff from a productivity or management 
development centre. This work owes its success principally to the ability oi 

one man; with the limited resources at the disposal of the I.L.O., or of ^y 

given centre, it is clearly impossible to undertake deep studies and consultancy 
of this kind, except in the case of very large organisations of real economic 
importance to the country or to the community. In this case, it was of 
importance to a large municipality. 




Case 5, which is treated in somewhat more detail, offers the example of a 

company which has taken every advantage of its local productivity centre, both ? 

with and without I.L.O. participation, to train or inform management and trade i 

union personnel at all levels of the enterprise and to carry, out an integrated | 

operation for the imnrovement of the company’s performance. In many ways, tnis | 

is an almost ideal utilisation of the resources of a productivity centre in 
which training at several levels goes along in parallel so that everyone j 

concerned understands what is required and what is being done. j 

this method, which is evidenced in the very great increase in, productivity ^ 

achieved by this company over nine years, emphasises the need for management > 

development and productivity centres to develop balanced programmes for the | 

different levels of management as early as possible, and particularly to ensile 
that adequate programmes are developed for top management. It emphasises the ^ 

need for programmes for workers' representatives. I 

Case 6 and Case 7 are both excellent examples of the combination of initial ^ 

theoretical training in one or more functions of management, coupled with subse- | 

quent practical work. In Case 6, the company had the advantage of being the | 

object of a team project in which a number of sales managers participated and 
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whose collective ideas, no doubt, were able to 

achieving optimal solutions to the company's problems. One of the ^Jjor 
problems encountered in developing coiintries is that executives do , 

wish to participate in such projects in someone else s company but wish specif 
attention to be paid to their own, a process which is quite clearly impossible 

in every case. 



Evidence of the above cases which were selected from a number 
the research worker suggests that, when properly applied, the 
employed by the I.L.O. and by national management development ^.d 
centres is sound where the managements themselves are open-minded ^d receptiv 
to the benefits of modern management. With the resources avaxlable, 
are invariably limited, this may be the most economical way of achieving 
reLlts in inLstry. Quite clearly, it can, in general, 
medium or large industries since to attempt to cover the mass ®£ 
in this way would demand resources of qualified personnel far beyond thos 
availabirto ^v productivity centre or I.L.O. mission. The Meeting may wish 
?raisoiL tL^problema of getting at and improving the performanoe 

of small industries. 

One other method used with considerable success by the 
in Japan in 19bl is worth mentioning. This was ®f +^0 
programnie limited in thin case to the field of work study, ^Q^-r^'tr npnln-r and 
davs of theoretical presentation of the subject to groups of fairly senio 

experienced executives and engineers and then talcing 

about 20 each, into small and medium-sized factories. , ^**®yg*f under the 
loose" in pairs on the operations in the shops during three days, i““®^ ‘“® 
vuidLce of the seminar leader. The extent to which a group of such men who 
were limited to work study training can unearth 

^rcLi pronose improvements is extraordinary. When, in f *^® 

md proposals of each pair are presented before a plenary ® 

managemint executives and supervisors of a *^f^“?|®Lapfiering! It is 

participants themselves and on the management of the firm 
indLd Lbarrassing since it suggests that the jobs 

although, in fact, the plants in which the groups worked were all of them 
averagely well run.^ 




^ A report on this seminar is available in Management and Produotivitjc, No. 1, 
p. 9, (in English only). 
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CHAPTER 6 



SOME PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OP OPERATION 



Certain Aspects of the Selection of Members of I»LoO» Misaiona 

It is desirable at this point to consider opinions from the field relating 
to the quality of members of I*L.O. missions and the present selection methods. 

There seems to be a fairly general opinion that the quality of I.L.O. staff 
has dropped over the years. It is a fact that in 1964 the situation in many oi 
the developing societies is very different from that in 1952. An increasing 
number of talented young men have been studying abroad and have returned home 
with the latest knowledge in their particular fields, even though it may be 
somewhat theoretical. At the same time, an increasing number of top and senior 
executives have been travelling around and have followed business administration 
or general management courses, by and large in the U.S.A. and 

noticeable whenever talking to course participants, managers and staff memoers. 
I.L.O. experts are highly valued for their practical sense, for their strong 
emphasis of “doing” and for their application of know-how but they have lo®** 
the monopoly position of knowledge and practical know-how that they may have naa 
in some countries in the past. 

If this is considered in conjunction with what has been said above, the 
question arises as to whether the job specifications currently used for the 
recruitment of msinagement development staff for field posts are the right o e 
and, if not, in what manner they should be modified. 

First of all, it must be said that the various countries to which the 
is providing assistance in this field (some thirty-eight at present;, are v 

varying levels of industrial development and management sophistication. 
in individual counuries - India or Argentina, for example - ther" is a ve y 
range of management knowledge and application in industry in gent- rax ana ® 
within specific industries. It is quite certain that there is no single j 
specification valid for each type of expert in all countries. In prac ce, 
this is taken into account when recruiting. 

In the second place, the problem is linked with the aims and the philosophy 
of the I.L.O. prograjnme of technical co-operation in the vp 

field. What is this programme really intended to achieve. The basic bj 
is to raise over-all national productivity through the application oi 
management practices, using the term "productivity” in the broadest sens . 

Over-all national productivity is, in fact, made up of the average . 

productivity of all the enterprises, public or private, whether manufacturing 
or service, which make up the iiidustry of the nation. It is not much * nn 
from the national standpoint having a handful of . j __ 

managed as any in the world if the mass of industry and public 

very badly managed and have a very low level of , ® pflvanred 

resources. One of the principal differences between J^e industrially adviced 

coimtries and the developing countries is that in the latter there p P 

tionately fewer enterprises in the “well laanaged” bracket and far more in xne 
"badly managed" class and the range of management knowledge ^d np-r+a-in 

"best” and "average" is much wider. This has been and still is to a cerv 
extent true as between the U.S.A. and most European countries. 

It has been the view of the I.L.O. that the over-all national 
is likely to be raised most rapidly and the greatest return for ^ ®iven p 
ture of money and effort obtained if the efficiency of the mass . ^ 

managed enterprises could be brought up to a reasonable management 

better managed undertakings for later. In general, the techniques g 
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knowledge required to do this are relatively simple; the important thing is 
that they shall he disseminated and applied as widely as possible. If this 
view is accepted, subject to certain reservations noted below, then the xype oi 
man best suited to be an I.L.O. expert in this field is the Jp® 
currently sought and selected, namely, one with a sound practical experience in 
industry end in consultancy, but not necessarily with a knowledge of the most 
advanced management practices. In any case before these can be applied effect- 
ively, it is necessary to ensure that the management of an enterprise is so^dly 
based in the weDl-proved practices# The teaching and application of the 
modern techniques, many of which are still controversial even in the United 
States, can wait for the "second round". 

The reservations to the total adoption of this policy may be three-fold. 

The first is that there are usually certain key enterprises, possibly quite 

well managed, which are of outstanding Importance to the national 

it may be necessary to supply these with management training at a higher le . el 

than the average. 

The second is tnat if high quality staff are to be recruited as members 
of national productivity and management development centres, they ^®®^J^° 
to feel that they are advancing their professional (and hence 

status) in line with modern management practice. A third reason may be that 

the I.L.O. shoiild certainly explore the possibilities n? industry 

modem techniques to the needs — even some of the more simple x._ ds o y 

in developing countries#^ 

Thus it is that some compromise has to be reached in the case of almost ^1 

missions between the massive "donkey work" which has to be ^J^^ation 

introduction of well-kncm and proved management practices end 

in the widest possible number of industrial enterprises in the shortest possible 
tie introduction, at key points and to key personnel, 

management practices which may not be able to be manv of the 

some time to come. It may be said, in passing, that 

management practices to be introduced are relatively simple d a hv anv 

thei? adaptation, teaching and introduction in a developing country is by any 

me^s simple. On the contrary, it is extremely difficult ^d 

highest qualities of imagination and capacity for transmitting , 

on a very thorough knowledge of industrial operation - some 3 +^,^ rarelv 

have been preoccupied with the day-to-day problems of 

have the time to achieve - a deep analysis of the 

and a considerable understanding of the conditions., material 

in the country concerned# It is quite clear that, even in re ^ ^ ^ 

introduction of the most elementary management 

are far from having attained this level. The Headquarters unit of the M^^ge 
ment Development Branch has been conceived as having a fundamen al P y 

in this process which was discussed earlier in this. paper 

Towards Understanding Man and Culture t so m e problems in the choice of persoim ^ 
for international service 

The psychological challenge of living and working with nationals of other 
cultures is a universal one. The problem is that ia the more 
layers of personality the similarity may be quite ^ or 

cussions are focussed on specific subjects, e.g. in 

industrial productivity and specific technical subjects, J^reat differ n 

apprehension, perception and understanding does not ®®®“ rL^ar^ 

however, well recognised that culturally determined behavioural patterns a^ 
trn^I'grextent Sconscious and rooted in mental mechanisms which are formed 

in early childhood. 



^ See Management and Productivity , No. 13 » page I 4 , "Can we Skip a Stage in 
Management Development”. 
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The question reaily is whether a person entering international service, 
in addition to having the technical skills necessary to perform his job effective- 
ly, also has the ability to adapt and adjust to new life and work situations - 
for example, a different climate, a different language, different concepts of 
time, a different value system. It is far easir to assess a man's technical 
competence than to assess those qualities which may or may not make him poten- 
tiall.y adaptable to a wide range of living conditions. As has been observed 
earlier the experts are generally speaking considered to be up to standard and 
appreciated from a personality point of view. That is to say slightly more than 
25 P^r cent, are marginal cases according to the views of their project counter- 
parts and/or course participants, but nearly 75 per cent, is considered as 
reasonably successful professionally and personality-wise. This by no means 
suggests that the majority of experts recruited by the I.L.O. Management Develop- 
ment Branch is in the fortunate position to be able to make the best use of skills 
in a different environment It simply means that the majority is flexible 
enough to adapt sufficiently to be appreciated for the work performed. 

The study quoted earlier stressed the importance of sound technical skills 
for anybody to be recruited s'? an international expert. The importance of pre- 
assignment training ia also very much underlined in this study and reference is 
made to the elaborate training procedures of companies of previous colonial 
powers and the United States. Compared to such practices the pre-mission 
training of the I.L.O. international experts is, apart from a very short briefing 
period and some good documentation, practically non-existent. 

In addition the importance of the following skills may be stressed: 

(ft) Organisational skills , defined as an institution-building orientation. 

"Some people find it very difficult to build an organization in such a 
way that it can function independently of themselves. Some derive a 
sense of their own importance from having others dependent upon them. 

Still others have no sense of organization and its importance. They 
may be concerned about getbing a specific job done in the technical sense 
and prefer to ilu Lb themselves or entirely in their own way, rather than 
take the slower path of developing a lasting program in cooperation with 
others. Those who are oblivious of organization-building or who under- 
estimate its importance are usually ineffective in the long run."^ 

(b ) Communication skills 

a high premium should be placed on lucidity in communication." 

"Effective communication, however, requires more than mere lucidity of 
expression, essential as this element is. It demands also a knowledge 
of the society, its values and customs, and the capacity to translate an 
idea or process into the local equivalent." 

(c) Social skills 

A number of factors are to be considered under this heading: 

Social Displacement . "There are striking data on the frequency of 
severe psychological stress arising from the individual's absence 
from his home society. There is some reason to believe that for 
people from many cultures, absence from home of more than 18 months 
may be disproportionately difficult to endure especially where a 
family has of necessity been left behind." "The adjustment to separ- 
ation from the home society and the family may be greatly affected by 
the success of efforts made during the preparation for an overseas 
post as well as efforts made during the early months of the actual 
appointment. In this connection a ' socio-cultural adviser', particu- 
larly one who does not stand in a llne-of-authority relationship to 
the newcomer may be of great help."! (It may be observed that in this 
respect in most projects visited the research worker noticed that the 
Chief of liroject usually did excellent work.) 



The Selection of Personnel i l’ cr International Service , World Federation for 
Mental Health, 1 rue Gevray, fJeneva, 1963« Reference is made particularly to 
Chapter 2 "Who succeeds" and 3 "Training and Selection". An important biblic 
graphy is added, ^nd the suggested x'ersonal History Forms, Reference Checking 
Forms and Psychological Tests in the opinion of the research worker deserve 
serious attention. 




mu 
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**In assessing protalDle adjustment to expatriation, it may "be helpful 
to consider with a candidate his past experience of leaving home or 
family. 



Working Conditions . The study ohserves the entirely different 
working atmosphere from thp.t to which the average expert is accustomed. 
Many of the factors highlighted in this report are mentioned. 

The study continues to examine such factors as "interpersonal relationships" 
("Living abroad often requires the type of person who can live in a small, 
closed community."), "housing", "food", "leisure time activities", etc. 



One of the common types of failure in service abroad is the ethnoce ntric 
and authoritarian personality . The study stresses that there is a considerable 
degree of authority of manner and approach stemming from successful technical or 
professional experience. "'All power tends to corrupt'; a man of outstanding 
competence from a technical or professional point of view may show tendencies 
toward dominance and inflexibility in social and professional relations with 
others - tendencies to be a 'technical autocrat'. This may greatly reduce his 
potential for cross-cultural service. There is more than enough experience in 
this kind of service to suggest that any unwillingness on the part of a candidate 
to accept the necessity, once more, to 'earn the right' to his technical or^^^ 
professional prestige in a new setting must be regarded with some disquiet. 



The research worker in quoting these pages goes back to the numerous talks 
with experts and their wives which evidenced the stress under which m^y inter- 
national civil servants operate, even when on the surface their behaviour is 
quite adapted and relaxed. In a way he felt happy that often experts and their 
wives were able to let off steam and to verbalize their worries and/or anxieties. 
Those who are willing to admit that it is not easy to work outside their home 
society and that many frustrations are bound to occur are 
succeed in coping with the job and the foreign country, 
towards the job, the foreign country, its people etc. are 
people communicate about it freely among themselves there 
for building up \mhsalthy tensions. However a 



usually the ones who 
Ambivalent attitudes 
normal and as long as 
seems to be no danger 
number of people were met who 



tried to deny any problems but made nevertheless an extremely tense impression 



The Problem of Mental Health 

Every person, in adapting to a changing environment, has developed devices 
to cope successfully with his personal emotions, worries and fears. The 
equilibriiUQ may be somewhat distrubed under conditions different from the normal 
ones and in addition everybody has ups and downs which all fit in the picture oi 
"normal behaviour". However, unusual stress sometimes provokes reactions oi 
"the swing of the pendulum" out of proportion to the amount of stress to cope 
with - at that moment the devices of everday living may be insufficient ^d 
malfunctioning may start. An example may be the following. A 
engineer is put under heavy stress as major changes have to be 
assembly of motor cars, due to the new model that has been accepted. Alter a 
heavy day of work he may find himself drinking at home more th^ his usu^ 
quantum. This drinking habit is perfectly n rmal as it fits in his habitual 
pattern of coping with everday stress. However, after a fortnight . 

work and little sleep he may drink much more than usu^, and he 
he continues to drink much more than he did before, after the period of stress 



^ op. cit. p. 64. 

^ A ffTOUT) of highly qualified psychologists could without any doubt produce a 
BtrikinSy realf Stic personality profile and prediction of future behaviour 
When applying a whole range of tests as Rohrschach, TAT, Projective drawings, 

PrejudiL Tests, Group situation or Field tests. tin^^ro^ 

very high and the resistance to submitting to such elaborate 

might bl considerable. The "group tests" derived from the practices of the War 
Office Selection Board and modified for civil use (practiced for example by 
UnileverLtd. for personnel of academic levels) could however be considered for 

practical use . 










haa pasaeda \Vhen in addition other symptoms show up such as insomnia, 
becoming quickly irritated, feeling rather low and depressed at the office or 
even at home, being restless and not interested in a change of pace, etc. it is 
for sure that the first level of disfunctioning has come into being and medical 
aid is required to restore his proper functioning. 

The research worker has little clinical psychological experience ^d is 
therefore not in a position to make any comments on the subject of ment^ 
health of international field staff other than of his impressions. Out of J1 
expfrts met he got the impression that 5 were functioning below the level of a 
mentally healthy equilibrium. As was mentioned earlier, social displacement 
in addition to interpersonal conflicts and stressful working conditions may 
place a burden on a man’ s ability to cope with life too severe to survive in a 

relatively healthy way. 

Modem psychiatry is very much aware of the relativity of the concepts of 
health and illness. This has been described in a recent study.-^ However, 
the new knowledge about mental processes in relation to the environment has 

provoked a number of authors to apply basic principles o. j North 

psychology to management and the industrial enterprise. 2 Particul^ly in North 

American industry the interest in this subject has become very great, 
of big companies have psychiatrists on their staff and the ^ ^ 

Industrial Executives organised by the Menninger Foundation, Topeka, » 

focussed on the practical application of psychiatric knowledge to management 
functions has attracted much attention. 3 

The research worker would suggest that the I.L.O. consider collaboi ation 
with the World Health Organization in order to develop better screening 
for personnel recruited for international eervloe and 

qualified person to undertake field studies in mental health of international 
personnel. 

Finally, the research worker believes that in the future some ^ - 

the subiect su"^ficient to be more perceptive for the occurance of psychological 
^roWemi! IhoSa be iSoo^orated in pre4tation education and briefly programme, 
for Chiefs of Project. In a number of supervisory and executive training 
courses of companies this subject is now integrated. 



^ Karl Menninger, The Vital Balance - Life Process in Mental Health and Illne s s , 
New York, Viking Press, 19b4. 

2 Chris ATKvris "A company: what makes it healthy?". Harvard Baslness 

Sep^em?ef!^8; Ll.P.n. Mental Health in Industry 

1958; Troubled people on the Job , brochure prepared by the American Psychiatric 
Association, 1959, Washington 9, ^D«C . 

5 The absenteeism in American industry according to a 1954 survey was estimated 
to be costing Industry J9 billion each year. More than 50 per - qoO 

attributed to emotional disturbances and psychologic^ J looid^ts in the 

deaths and 2 million disabling injuries caused by industrial accidents t^e 

same vear. 80-90 per cent were reported to be psychological in origin. 
s“cal?S’ "acciLnt prcneness" of people was f^f^her investigated in relation 
to traffic accidents with the exceptional result that 90 per cent of all the 
ftnnldents are caused by 10 per cent of the drivers, repetitively . As lor 

alcoholism - industry's billion dollar hangover - pS 

the proportion of problem drinkers in the male population as a whole p 

cent^- was likely to be found in any individual company as well. 
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Co-operation with other Bodies 

In many of the countries visited there exist a njmber of orgmlsations 
ooncemed with management education. Generally speaking 

oentres collaborate closely with management ’’“^S^tutes for 

technical colleges, workers education oentres ®”J. 

public administration, either by participating with guest spe^ers in pro^^e 
Ir as the sponsoring institute for local conferences. „i?„!°S®betS^en 

mLtgeLnts^entured the critloism that too little 
inBtitiitions assisted by different international organisations 

iSenaes. ironrcUtry there was obvious antagonism between the org^isatlon 
concerned with productivity, assisted by the I.l'O., and an 

management sponsored by the Ford Foundation txpertL ^ 

a five-week residential top management seminar with ®®!^|^^®®3®^Sonooi!^ 

members of the Advanced Management Programme of the H^ard e°“ “op^hs 

This programme was thoroughly prepared by a survey teM who P ^ ®| 
in the region and prepared an outstanding report. No I.L.O. “®. , 

invited af guest lecturer, although ^l'® ^®p^!®p|®®?ion sometimes foists can 

be*f;^hfri;Ls?™ianrthe'’?rc?'tha? the research Sorker by 
tL ^ry helpful Lid thorough survey report by the Hazard te^ in ®»® 
coLit?lL of this region. It was made av^lable by the local I.L.O. expert. 

There was no knowledge of it at I.L.O. Headquarters. 

In most of the developing countries, the °®®a® SSofme!”^ Hellthy®com! 

relationships and to develop a more systematic exchange of informati 
national and local activities. 
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CONCLUSION 



This oonolud»8 the report on the f evWent 

hae been added a certain amount of Joalt with or which 

that there are many aspects of in treater detail in the 

have only been touched upon, but which may be studied in greats, aetaix 

oourse of the Meeting* 

Hev.rth.leee, It ie felt that a eufflolent n^her of point, ha. been raleed 
here to ensure prolonged and controversial aiscussion. 
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II. R&IRT AND CONCLUSIONS 
OF THE MEETING 



CONCLUSI ONS OF THE TECHNICAL MEETING OFglRECjORS 

OP MANAGEMENT and PRODUCTiviT]LjiMTRfiS 

AKD associated 1,1.6. ChlEPS OP proji30*J! 



G*neva, 23 November to 4 December 1964- 



INTRODUCTION 

Conforming to the provision laid down in the 1^64 budget of the ’^ag^^ 
Development Branch of the Human Resources department (budget iuem 4.02) appr^^^ 
bv the Governing Body of the International Labour Office at its 154th Seaai^ 
(Geneva, March 1963), a Technical Meeting of Direct ora o^J^^gement 
and Productivity Centres and Associated I.L.O. Chiefs of Project was held i 
Geneva from 23 November to 4 December 1964. 

This Meeting was attended by the following participants* 



Argentina 



Central America 



Chile 



India 



Iraq 



Korea 



Malaysia 



Mr. M. Uribe, 

Director, 

Centro de Productividad de la Argentina 
(Argentina Productivity Centre). 

Mr. E. de Gennaro, 

I.L.O. Chief of Project. 

Mr. R. Aguado-Jou, 

Chief of Project. 

Mr. R.M. Caraccioli, 

Director-General, 

Servicio de Cooperaclon Tecnica 
(Technical Co-operation Service). 

Mr. P. Heller, 

I.L.O. Expert. 

Mr. T.M. Jacob, 

Director (Training), 

Central Labour Institute, 

Ministry of Labour and Employment. 

Mr. K. Shone, 

I.L.O. Chief of Project. 

Dr. Mahdi Hassan, 

Director, 

Management Development Centre. 

Mr. Eun Bok Rhee, 

Director-General , 

Korea Productivity Centre. 

Mr. W.H. Newton, 

I.L.O. Chief of Project. 

Mr. Abu Kassim bin Haji Mohamed, 
Ipaining and Investigation Officer, 
National Productivity Centre. 

Mr. H. Whitaker, 

I.L.O. Chief of Project. 















Nicaragua 
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Thailand 



Tunisia 



U.A.R. 



Venezuela 



Mr. E. Baltodano, 

President , 

Chamber of Industrialists. 



Mr . fi . Galla-More , 

I.L.O. Expert. 

Mr. Udomsakdi Bhasavanich, 

Director, 

Thailand Management Development and Productivity Centre. 

Mr. W. Utting, 

I.L.O. ex-Chief of Project. 

Mr. R. Jenkins (Observer), 

Off icial-in~charge ( ad interim ). 

Mr. A.D. Granger, 

I.L.O. Chief of Project. 



Mr. A.P. Gahbiche, 

Director, 

Tnstitut National de Formation Professionnelle et de 

Productivity , ^ 4^ 

(Tunisia National Vocational Training and Productivity 

Institute) . 



Mr. T, Harcha (Alternate), 

Deputy Director, 

Institut National de Formation Professionnelle et de 
Productivity . 



Mr. C. Bignotti, 

I.L.O. Chief of Productivity Section. 



Mr. M.Y. El Zeini, 

Director-General, 

Management Development and Vocational Training 
Department, 

Ministry of Industry. 

Mr. G. Stalker, 

I.L.O. Chief of Project. 

Mr. L. Marquez Gomez, 

Director, ^ . 

Instituto Venezolan.0 de Product ividad 
(Venezuelan Institute of Productivity). 

Mr. A. Maldonado Cruz, 

I.L.O. Expert. 

Mr. R.L. Mitchell, 

I.L.O. Chief of Project. 



Mr. A.J. Young, 
I.L.O. Expert. 
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Mr. E.K.L. Rogowski, 
I.L.O. Chief of Project. 



The Representative of the Director-General was Mr. C.R. 
Management Development Branch, Human Resources Department. 
Meeting was Mr. C. Cordova, Management Development ^n. 

Mr. E. Phillips, Management Development Branch. 



Wynne-Rohert s , Chief , 
The Secretary to the 
He was supported by 



The basic paper presented to the Meeting entitled "The n 5. 
I.L.O. Management Development and Produotivity Projects” was prepared by Drs. C.E. 
Sanders who acted as Co-ordinator at the Meeting. 
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The Meeting was opened by Dr. Abbas Ammar, Deputy 
International Labour Office, and closed by Mr. P. 

General, Field Department. Mr. R.M. Lyman, Head of the Human Re soirees 
Department, outlined the new structure of the Human 

deLribed the place of the Management Development ^^eramme t^rein, emphas^^g 
the need to think in broad terms with respect to the overall 

Resources of the Office in order to ensure that each component is fuin^ of^Lfbour * 
Mr. T.M. Jacob, Director (Training), Central Labour Institute, Ministry of Labo 

and Emnloyment was elected Chairman of the Meeting. 

For the purposes of discussion the Meeting divided into two 
chairmanship changed after the first week. Chairmen and Secretaries of these 

groups were : 



Group A 



- Chairmen t 
Secretaries * 



Group B - 



Chairmen i 
Secretaries I 



Dr. Mahdi Kassan; Mr. El Zeini. 
Mr. Stalker; Mr. Newton. 

Mr. Mar( 3 .uez Gomez; !4r. Harcha. 
Mr. Aguado Jou; Mr. de Gennaro. 
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AGENDA^ 



What has been, is, and should be, the role of the I»L*0« in management 
development? Is it possible to identify clearly a specific role for the 
I.L.O. in thio field? 

What are the elements for building the Centre as an Institution that con- 
tributes more profoundly to the social as well as the technical development 
of enterprises? 

(a) relationship of a Centre with the Government; 

(b) organisational structure of the Centres; 

(c) a Centre *s programme and project strategy and tactics; 

(d) developmental phases of a Centre’s growth; 

(e) role of the Director; 

(f) role, conditions for selection and employment of national 
staff • 

What should be the I.L.O. *s role in promoting the best possible conditions 
of a Centre’s operation? 

(a) strategy of projects; 

(b) role, qualifications and activities of an I.L.O. Chief of 
Mission; 

(c) role, qualifications, personal attributes and attitudes of 
international experts; 

(d) group dynamics of the expert teams; 

(e) image of the I.L.O. missions outside the Centres; 

(f) role of the Headquarters Unit. 

What is the effectiveness of the present programmes and teaching methods 
and by what means can improvement be achieved? 

(a) courses, programmes and teaching methods; 

(b) training of national counterparts; 

(c) follow-up and follow-through; 

(d) material requirements for an effective education; 

What are some of the cross-cultural barriers interfering with productive 
work and relationships? 

What are the ./ays and means to improve the co-operation with other bodies 
in the same or identical fields? 



^Document PR0D-EC/I/1964/D*! 
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CONCLUSIONS 



INTRODUCTION 



1. No one class of people has more influence on the development of the economic 
and social life of a nation and the raising of its standard of living than its 
managers^ whether in industry or commerce, in the public sector or the private, in 
public administration or managing their own small enterprises. They have control 
over the utilisation of the major part of the nation's wealth, including most of 
its assets in foreign exchange. On their knov/ledge of their Jobs and the 
efficiency with which they perform them depends the productivity of the material 
and human resources of the country. They are directly responsible for a large 
part of the happiness and well-being of those, numbering from hundreds of thousands 
in some countries to many millions in others, who work under their direct control, 
and for that of millions more who are affected by the results of their activities. 

2. It is therefore important that all those carrying out managerial functions, 
whatever their formal titles, should be well trained in their profession and con- 
scious of their wide responsibilities. It is relatively easy to create enter- 
prises j much more difficult to develop the men to manage them efficiently# It 
is incumbent upon governments to ensure that adequate facilities for the 
development and training of managers at all levels and of specialists in 
management techniques should be set up in their respective countries and should 
receive ample and continuing support. The meeting drew the attention of 
governments, employers' organisations and all those in a position to influence 
decisions on the establishment or extension of such facilities that investment 

in management development and training can offer returns out of all proportion to 
the relatively modest sums invested. 

3. Participants in the Meeting were conscious that there were still many 
problems to be overcome and defects to be eliminated in the performance of their 
functions both by national management development and productivity centres ^d by 
the I.L.O. missions attached to them. They felt that the opportunity provided 
by this Meeting, the first of its kind to be held \mder I.L.O. auspices, to 
evaluate their performance to date and to examine means of improving it was or 
great value to all concerned. 

THE ROLE OP THE I.L.O. IN MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 

4. Technical co-operation aims at the economic and social betterment of 

people as a whole in any country to which it is provided. In providing tectoloai 
co-operation in the field of management development and in raising productivity 
through the application of modern management practices and techniques, the 
International Labour Organisation is endeavouring to assist countries to increase 
the total product obtained by the better utilisation of the resources available, 
whether material or human, of which the human resources are the most important. 

3. The Meeting considered that the I.L.O. had a special role to play in ^hie 
field by reason of the tripartite nature of the Organisation which provided 
possibilities of direct and continuous contact with employers' and workers 
organisations as well as with governments both through the International Laoour 
Conference and the Governing Body and in individual countries from day to 
All these groups could ensure that in the formulation of I.L.O. policies and 
programmes, their interests were talcen into account. 

6. It was recognised that the I.L.O. did not have and did not wish to have the 
monopoly of management training and development in developing coiuitries. ine 
need in most countries is so great that there is ample scope for action by a 
number of bodies provided their efforts are co-ordinated. The traditional 
activities of the I.L.O. have always been directed towards those employed in 
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industry uslne the term in its broadest sense^, and it was felt that this provided 
i^ndickion of wLrf^he main efforts of the i.L.O. should lie. Action should 
be directed primarily towards people currently employed in industry or co^erce 
or abouf ?o be ^employed who had completed their formal education at whatever 
level Such training and development might include the trainir^ of manageme t 
Jonsiitan?" Ld of o?lll servants^mployed in decisions and 

actions could have an influence on industrial or commercial operation, whether 
hit'occiw through their having some control over State enterprises or indirectly 
tn the formulation and appllcltf^ policies affecting Industry and commerce as 

a It would also include officials of workers’ organisations and workers' 

reOTesIOtatlveL ^^Education in management at undergraduate or post-graduate level, 
when ^trt orfoOmal Nation, should not, at the present time, be a prlma^ field 
for I^L 0 action. This did not preclude co-operation with universities or 
tpchnick* colleges in conducting courses for practising managers or others 
emp5Syef in iidul?ry? or in providing advice or assistance where specifically 

requested . 



7 The I.L.O. should continue to lay emphasis on the practical 

its programmes of training and development as a ^^^e a scale 

management practices and techniques are effectively applied on as wide a scale 

as possible 



R ThP Meeting concluded that conditions in developing countries differed so 

ecLomic knditions and cultural patterns in countries where projects are or may 
be estaolished. 



9. It was further concluded that the I.L.O. had a role 

managerial personnel as such which was more in line with its _ 

X;L;0. £uld^ex^^^^^^ 

ehen“nec:LL^r?i?nafe saLiuaTthelr rights and health and to 

ensure them reasonable conditions of employment. 



^The following working definitions 
were adopted by the Meeting for the purpose of these Conclusions. 



Tnrinqtrv in the sense in which it is used in these Conclusions is intended 



M.n.vement Education is education in the basic f 
management carried out in a school or knowledge of management as 

commerce . 



M anagement Training is training either in f f "^^^I^^^J^ead^worki^"'* 

functions or techniques of ™?"agement provided to thos^^^ V 

in industry or commerce or who have completed their lo^i eaucatio p 

to do so. Management training may be considered, generally speaking., as 
initial action in this field of management development. 



anrinc!idlnrtorSInagemen?fthfl"te^^^ 

who is engaged in managing his enterprise* 
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THE NATIONAL MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY CENTRE 



10. Management development and productivity centres have come 

during the laat ten years in many countries in the world. The Meeting . 

recognised a distinction between management development Jf 

centres in that the former concentrated their activities entirely in the field of 

manag.-ment training and development, although there Mght ^® 

actificy information centres and associations or clubs of managers. ^^® 

on the other hand, while laying emphasis on the achievement ^ 

of existing resources through the improvement of management, might also .ncLude 

activities^directed at improving technology or in technical ^d/or^ 

training fields and would certainly include provision for the 

productivity consciousness in all sectors of the economically jetiye pop^ati . 
Because the^introduction of practices leading to higher 
affects the conditions of work and, generally the remuneration 
workers’ organisations should be represented on their councils and lu 

activities. 



The Relationship of the Centre with the Government 



11 Conditions in different countries differ so much that it is impossible to lay 
dolm a hard and fast rule for the relations between a '?®'"®fement development or 
productivity centre and the government of the country in .J;® 

Thil supXt might have to Continue indefinitely in order that the centre should 
be able to carry out necessary activities such as aid to small industries, the 
training of civil servants and the like which could not be expected to pay the 

way. 



piitiSie! ''^Go^eSinf cS^L"is%Smpo^ ^HKnf othe^^eStirHi^J Tdirect 

responsibility for policy-making and direction of the centres. 



1 \ In determining the degree of autonomy to be attained at any particular stage 
of* growth and development, consideration should be given to the following 
among others: 



— degree of financial self-sufficiency, 



- remuneration of staff; 



- career possibilities for staff; 



- rate of staff turnover to be expected under civil service conditions and 
under free conditions; 



- influence of customer reaction on the growth of the centre (whether more 
favourable to government run or autonomous centre;. 



S.:V4:rs-4s;‘K: tvs.stKS’s^.srtKi; 

competence. 



The Organisational Structure of t he Centres, 



centres. These in turn depend upon, inter alia: 



(a) the extent of direct government control over industry and other 
economic activities; 
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(b) the nature of industries and other economic activities and the degree 
of their development; 

(c) the political structure of the country - single governmental unit 
or federal - and the location of economic activities throughout the 
country which determines whether or not there shall be branches of 
a central organisation and the degree of autonomy to be accorded 

to them; 

(d) facilities in the same and allied fields already in existence; 

(e) the organisation or organisations giving aid to the centre. 

The Meeting agreed that, whatever the nature of the political system of the country 
concerned, it was desirable that there should be a Council composed of represent- 
atives of all interests concerned with management and productivity, such as 

ministries, employers' and workers' organisations, universities, and colleges 
of technology, banks and appropriate professional organisations so as to ensure 
that all these interests were taken into account when developing programmes of 
work. 



16. The Meeting agreed that it was extremely difficult to lay down hard and fast ^ 
rules for the internal structure of centres in general in view of the diversity ol 
work and responsibilities which different centres are required to undertake. The 
contents of the I.L.O. paper on this subject were noted and approved as providing 
general guidelines in this matter.^ 



Stages of Development of a Centre 

17. It was recognised that every centre undergoes a series of stages in its 
development from the initial stage at which it has to make its first impact on 
industry in the country concerned to the stage at which it is an institution, 
accepted and respected by industry and government and offering and co-ordinating 
the full rang3 of activities required at the particular stage of the country s 
development. The Meeting accepted the three stages of development identified in 
the report of the research worker^ | but f©lt the need to lay emphasis on the 
preparatory or pre-operational stage which, it was felt, was in many cases 
insufficiently thorough, especially in the case where centres were to receive the 
aid of large missions. It was felt that the practice of the I.L.O. in sending, 
wherever possible, an expert for at least a year to a countr5^ under .the b.P.i.A. 
to lay the foundations for and to prepare a Special Fund project should be 
extended. The pre-operational stage is further discussed at a later stage in 
these Conclusions. 



l8 . As far as the centre itself is concerned, the Meeting identified within 
Phase 1 two clear sets of activities, which would be run in parallel. The ilrst 
of these is the promotional activity which consists in awakening 

all economic sectors of the country of the need for higher productivity and better 
management. This promotional activity should be carried on as intensively as 
possible through practical demonstrations of the application of modern management 
techniques in selected enterprises which can be used as "cases to awaken tne ^ 
interest of industry as a whole, and through courses and lectures to employers 
and workers' organisations and professional bodies. Use should be made oi all 
the media of publicity available, newspapers. Journals, radio and television, to 
awaken interest on a national scale, but the promotional drive should not be too 
dispersed and the main effort should always be concentrated on the sectors where 
higher productivity and better management are of real importance to tne well-oeing 
of the country. Experience has shown that industrialists in both private ^d 
public sectors will pay serious attention when active support is given by high- 
ranking personalities in the government. Continuing interest and 
personalities inclading, if possible, the Head of State ^d all ® 

influence on economic activities, such as the Minister of Finance, Minister or 



^ I.L.O. Design for a Small Productivity and Management Development Centre, 
16 pages, App^dlx 4. 

^ Page 28 (English version) 
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Industry and Commerce and Minister of Planning, is essential. The 
experts can play an important role 



IQ At the same time as this promotional activity is being 

i^portL^Lsk Of rec^it^ont ^^rorgh^^he ^fiouC 

SentiLef LteriAcluding the ^Ing coulees 

of practical work. It io to he e*P®?tea that at stage^^m^y^oi^^ expert. 

fir;hf dL^affSM''oSa?oSere: hu?’it !e f,°f|'rent 

studies should be carried out be developed, and 

Only in this way can a programme of real value to tne couni.i-y 

proper priorities be established. 



PD In Phase 2 the promotional activities although ^ways continuing, 

diminish and the international ^®^. Qj}®r®|f 3 f|^Jomes^ end? The substantive 

stage of the development of the nationa including direct assistance to 

programme of courses, ^ °^ 0 ® based on the results of the studies under- 

the enterprises of economic ^^®®S international staff should be 

taken in Phase 1 is developed and imple * * ^ge of programmes required and on 

ESSf “4r.s """ 



21. At this stage the national ®®*^^^® ^®plgnning^the^econo^^ and social 

SivelopLnf irfrde?"?i:artSra%riv!?;es of the Lntre ‘.ay develop in line with 
the priorities established by these organisations. 



22. By Phase 3 the centre should '’® ?®J®’^pJ|g|ige^al"the^iaUonal"body^w^ 

all fields of activity hitherto developed and in p«^^ Depending 

competence and authority in pro ^pvpTonment of the country concerned, the centre 
on the size and degree of economic development ot the coun^ certain well- 

sSould start to off-load certain shovm them- 

established programmes, to °^^®J °^sanisations^of^P^^^ ^ resources 

selves competent to ^!}dertake them. ^ activity in -ccordance with changing 

to the study and development of new ^ifd| body for acti- 

needs of the country. The role of the centr organisations 

i^^^elslll|ircoS?iied‘ro ?Srp?rifiof o?%"erhs specialised in specific fields 
of management or sectors of industry. 



Programme and Project S trategy 



23. The conclusion was reached only be defied in fairly 

and short-term but that any most developing countries to 

general terms. The pressure on gov the^rate of industrialisation, 

develop their economies ^’^d, in most • without sufficient studies in 

is such that action in many fields ^ -tpaIIv corresponding to the needs of the 
depth to ensure that ®. ^^^^-term prograi^^ lly statistical information and 

country in any given field can be develops g ^^at programmes for management 

other facilities often “®^® ,^t.v. 5 ;y?trare based on much more than a general 
a^prtc^ruen^? ^brneldfo^d^veiojing countries at certain stages of develop»ent. 



o 

m 



24. It was recognised that the I.L.O., the specific needs of 

jects, does its best to design t ® increasingly wide experience of these 

individual countries, using as a ^asis its pg^iminary planning, allowance 
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extent provisional and should represent a period in which studies could be made, 
the basis of which the project could be modified and brought closer to the 
real needs of the country. 

25. The development of a project would necessarily go hand in hand with the 
development of the centre with which it is linked. This, in turn, will depend 
upon the stage of development of the country. It will be influenced by a 
number of factors, such as: 

- the general level of education; 

- the degree of industrialisation; 

- the rate of establishment of new industries; 

- industries, including agricultural enterprises, of prime 
economic importance; 

- the existing level of management knowledge and practice, 
especially in key industries; 

- the number of other institutions in the field of management development, 
the areas of management in which they specialise and their effectiveness; 

- other international or bilateral aid in management development. 

When there are a number of institutions in the field of management development, 
whether public or private, already doing effective work, the centre may be 
expected to collaborate with them, and to concentrate its main efforts in areas 
not effectively covered by these institutions, as long as it does not become a 
purely co-ordinating body with only a marginal practical job to do. 

26 . Some emphasis was laid by the Meeting on the need to develop, in due course, 
comprehensive action in specific sectors of industry, selecting first those of 
key importance. It was recognised that there was sometimes a problem in 
determining which are the most important sectors, but it was felt safe to assume 
that in any country, activities forming part of the economic infrastructure 
such as public transport and other public utilities might be considered of high 
priority because of their influence on the effectiveness of all other economic 
activities and on the well-being of the general public. 

The Role of the Director 

27. The Meeting recognised that the director of a national management development 
or productivity centre is the key figure in the success of failure of the centre. 
However good his staff or tte international staff lasting success cannot be 
achieved unless the director himself is really effective. It is a full-time job 
for a man of the highest calibre to establish a centre, build up its activities 
and maintain its performance and prestige over a long period of tiuie to the point 
where it becomes an effective force in the development of the economy. 

28. The participants agreed in principle wi"th the definition and scope of the 
role of the director put forward in the Working Paper, with certain amplifications 
and amendments set forth below. It was considered that the functions of a director 
of a management development centre are in essence those of the head of an enter- 
prise, with modifications deriving from the nature and work of such a centre. 

29. Whether the centre is an integral part of the structure of a government 
department or whether it has a more autonomous position has a bearing on the 
director’s role. In the former case, it appears that there are three main 
determinants : 

(a) the status of the centre; 

(b) ths scope of the work of the centre or department; 



(c) the actual size (or establishment) of the centre. 



30. The Meeting was strongly of the opinion that the director should be to or 

near the competent minister in his position in the government hierarchy. This is 







necessary for several reasons, among them the need to have: 

- direct access to the minister for discussion of policy questions 
and decisions relating to the operation of the centre; 



- a strong position in the competition for obtaining finance from 
public funds; 

status to enable the director to approach top managers and employers 
in industry, whether in the public or private sectors. 

31. In either purely governmental or autonomous centres, the role of the director 
is likely to be influenced by the scope of the work of the centre, especially if 
it involves activities outside the field of management development. Technical 
and vocational training are as essential to higher productivity as management 
development, but the direction of each type of activity is a full-time job and 
over-all direction should be at a higher level. 



32. A small centre within a ministry usually means a low status for the director* 
Weight should be given to the fact that the activities of a management development 
centre are generally at post-university level and that the economic impact of 
such activities, competently carried out by well qualified personnel, is out of 
all proportion to the size of the centre. For this reason the status of 
director should not be directly linked with the size of the centre but with the 
level of the work it was required to perform. 



33, In more autonomous centres, both the status of the centre and the kind 
customer contact affect the role of the director. This derives in part from the 
prestige which the Governing Council may be able to impart to the centre through 
the prestige of its individual members. The importance of either an association 
of former participants in programmes given by the centre or a professional 
management association must be taken into account so that the director, by playing 
an important role in the development of such associations, can reinforce his 
position as director of the centre. 



34. In considering the role of the director, the Meeting came to the conclusion 
that there were two separate roles to be undertaken, namely: 



gaining and maintaining prestige through public relations and 
promotional activities; 

the long“'term function of technical and executive direction of 
the centre. 



35. It was felt that it might be asking too much of one man to fulfil these 

functional and that, in government centres, it was necessary to enlist the con- 
tinuous support of the responsible minister. In the case of centres with a 

Governing Council, the Chairman and members of the Council would be expected to 
use their personal prestige in the fields from which they are drawn 
the progress of the centre. This had its implications on the composition of the 

Council. 



36. With regard to the executive role of the director, it was recognised that in 
the early days of the centre he would have to spend much of his time attending x 
external matters and would have to lean heavily on his chief of project lor 
technical development at this stage. At the same time, he has to bear in mind 

that he will be called upon to exercise more and more technical control as zne 

centre gets going and take increasing responsibility for the control and develop- 
ment of his national staff. He will become the symbol for the success or 
failure of the centre. 



37. There can be a number of obstacles in the way of a director fulfilling , 
task to the maximum. Lack of status in a government controlled centre 18 cieariy 



^ I.L.O. op. cit. See page 7 and Annex 1 wfeexe it i.a suggested that the 
Head of the Technical Department be appointed deputy director. 
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one. but. from the practical point of view, an inadequate salary is possibly more 
impirtant. especially in an autonomous centre. High salary does not necessarily 
mean a high status, but, if the salary paid to a director is not commensurate 
with the mode of life which a man of directorial calibre might reasonably expect 
to maintain, then he will be forced to take on outside work to supplement his 
income and thus to divert his energies from the task of '^jjilding 
the centre. Under certain conditions, salary alone may be less important than 
totfiLl emoluments, including non-financial perquisites* 

38. Practical experience of management and a deep understan^ng of ,, 

oroblems would appear to be necessary for a director since it will be his °Y® ® 
technical^ competence and, above all, his vision, which, in the long run, will 
give him and his staff success with industry. tack of such experience may well 

be an obstacle. 

39. Integration within the government ^chine “P “??‘'g°rvice ‘*^The°^'* 

time in having to conform to the normal routines of the civil service. me 

nature of the work of a management ^J^ent to warrant 

sufficiently different from that of a normal civil service 

some relaxation being made in civil service procedures when applied to such 

centres. 

40. The Meeting examined means of reducing or removing the obstacles to efficient 
noT'frtT'mance bv a director. One of these obstacles could be the limitations on 
the salary offered for this position. While it might be possible to increase 

his total^emoluments within the government salary ®^cent?e)^i^ 

Darticioate i together with members of the technical staff of the centre} in 
further^sums of^money for work done on behalf of the centre it 

there was a <langer of the development of the ®®*J^^® Career planning for 

type of solution would have to be approached with caution. J ® j ___ 

the director was considered to be another means of ensuring °f_l°°tiSn 

It is likely that, material considerations being taken care of, job satisfaction 

will be a major factor. 

41 It was felt that some distinction should be made between the roles of public 

figure and exiLi?ve and that this distinction should be P''°i|J^rnnt 

Planning. I’he skills required of a director were likely to differ at different 

li?f^loftfde“ffs"pe?LLrify’^lAouirbe^ 

Hi>to =;i 

What sort of qualifications and persona., ity would be necessary at a given g 
of the centre’s development. 

42 4 centre should be as free as possible from political pressures. TJj® 

d?rectorshou?d there?o?e have sufficient skill to be able to steer ^hrough any 

noliticL storL: Linked with this is the need for stability of ^®U^® ®f^^he 

post of director. Since in most cases the image of the centre is bhe 1 

the director^ constant changes in the directorship will not only lead to changes 
in poUcflml i?iac? the o^ratlon but will blur the Image of the centre in 
government, industry and among the public at large. 

4"^ It was felt that the director of a centre with a general mandate should b^ a 
mam duties or a direcxor. i o+o-rai a-S d both the technical and 



hhe term "technical" is used in this context to mean "knowledge and under- 
standing of the practice and techniques of management and the scope o e 
application in the economy". 
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capable of working with a good adrainisTirator as his deputy), have good social and 
political relations and have a strong sense of "vocation”. 

National Technical Staff 

4.4, The Meeting considered that the needs of a centre in te 'ms of national 
technical staff must be regarded as flexible and dictated by the current needs 
of the country and its economic activities as they developed. In the selection 
of staff, attention has to be paid to the changing nature of relationships »vhich 
will take place as they and the centre develop and the responsibilities they will 
be required to assume as time goes on. The relationships and responsibilities 
include those with I,L,0, or other foreign aid experts, those from industry and 
those within the centre itself, 

45. Considerable emphasis was laid on the fact that a senior member of a 
national centre capable of being fully counterpart to a good international expert 
must be a mature man of the same stature and experience as the expert himself. 

The expert-counterpart relationship, if it is to give the best results, should be 
one of mutual development and mutual transfer of knowledge, ihe expert trans- 
fers to the counterpart his specialised knowledge of management and management 
development and develops his confidence in applying it; the national staff 
member gives to the expert an understanding of the economic, social and cultural 
conditions in which that knowledge has to be applied. Such a mutual action 
cannot take place if the national staff member is a great deal younger and much 
less experienced than the international expert. Furthermore, managers in 
industry, whether in the public or private sector, will not accept a very young 
man or one who is manifestly lacking in practical experience. It was, however, 
recognised that, in many countries, there is such a heavy demand for qualified 
and experienced people to fill key positions in government, industry and other 
sectors of economic life that it is not always possible to fill every position 
with men of the calibre desired. It becomes necessary to compromise by accepting 

young and less experienced men, but this com p romise should be undertaken 

clear understanding that it is a compromise and i mmedia te targe t s adjusted . ^ , 
meet the situationT It will almost certainly have some effect on the division of 
work among the staff. This imposes an additional pressure on the director and 
is yet another reason for ensuring that he is a man of high quality, 

46, The personalities of the principal members of the staff of a centre are 
clearly of the greatest importance, as well as their intellectual abilities and 
technical qualifications and experience, A staff member who not adaptable 
in his attitudes, especially to foreigners and who is not receptive to new ideas 
is as little use as an international expert who lacks these qualities. 

Imagination, the ability to extract the maximum of what his associated 
to teach and the capacity to see readily the possibilities of applying what has 
been learned to the situations in his own country are among the most important 
personal attributes of national staff. In many countries staff are required to 
work in a language other than their own. Willingness ^d a capacity for learning 
foreign languages must clearly be a factor to be taken into account in such 
Since technical staff will be required to write 

expression both on paper anc ^ cjrbally, and especially the ability do so simply 
and interestingly are essential. The ability to work as a ^ 

most important quality in any staff aember. He should also r>nf-i -m rm-:. in hla 

standing, and, as far as possible, objective appreciation of the 
own country, its traditions, culture and way of life so as to be able to fulf 1 
effectively his share of the expert-counterpart process of mutual education. 
Finally, his personality must be capable of development as time goes on so 
when the moment comes for him to take over completely from the expert he will 
have the personal authority and •'presence" to ensure his being well accepted y 
industrialists and other persons with whom he may have to have dealings, 

Condltlona of Selection, Service and Qualification s of National Staff 

47. Recruitment: For all national staff to be concerned with management, whether 

general or functional, industry is the best background. Failing a sufficient 
number of candidates with industrial experience men with gooo, experience in 
government departments concerned with technical questions ana from commerce might 
be expected to be oreferable to people coming straight from university. ... 
exception might b« made in the case of men who had undergone university education 
or taken a higher degree in .an industrially advanced country. 
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48. Regarding selection of staff, it was concluded that the director be given 
this responsibility. Where this was not possible, he should be consulted before 
appointments are made and could be given the right to veto acceptance of 
candidates regarded by him as being unqualified for the requirements of the centre. 

49- Timing ^ Where a centre is to receive international aid, the timing of the 
appointment of national staff vis-li-vis that of the international experts is of 
great importance. The Meeting recognised that serious difficulties had arisen 
in many centres because of long gaps between the arrival of I.L.O. staff and the 
appointment of their national counterparts and vice versa. Active recruitment 
should start sufficiently early to ensure that there is no delay in the 
implementation of the project. 

50. Remuneration ; Strict attention should be paid to ensuring that remuneration 
of national centre staff is of the same level as for equivalent posts in industry. 
In certain government controlled centres, where basic salaries are tied to civil 
service salary structures and in other cases where there is a similar limitation 
every effort should be made, as in the case of directors, to increase the total 
emoluments. 

51. Grading ; Some form of staff grading should be adopted. This is connected 
with career planning but also with the problems of initial staffing and the kind 
of operations and courses the centre will be called upon to carry out. 

52. Ca reer Planning ; The careers of national staff can and should be planned, 
but at various stages of the development of a centre there may be severe 
limitations on the t^me period for which a plan should be made. In the early 
stages this period should probably not exceed four or five years; in the later 
stages it may be possible to plan over a much longer period, 

53. Job Security : The Meeting concluded that a certain job security was 

desirable; in this connection, it seemed that any centre may expect to have a 
steady turnover of technical staff once they have acquired knowledge and 
experience. This is in the long-term national interest, since it means a small 
but steady stream of trained persons into industry or consultancy and a greater 
number of people having the training which the centre can provide. Many who 
leave may be induced to continue service as trainers or consultants on a part- 
time basis. Every effort should, hov/ever, be made to see that staff do not 
leave until they have trained their successors to a satisfactory standard. To 
this end some contractual arrangement is recommended. The probability of such 
a turnover, which would be highest among the most efficient staff members and 
would tend to leave the centre saddled with the less effective people is a major 
reason against planning for too much job security. 

54. Technical Establishment ; In view of the probable wastage for one reason 
or another the technical establishment of a centre should be increased by a 
substantial percentage over the theoretical minimum. 

55. General Staff of the Centre ; The provision of supporting staff adequate 
in numbers and quality can greatly increase the productivity of the technical 
staff. Sufficient secretaries and typists, draughtsmen, filing clerks and 
persons capable of writing and editing texts, who are normally less highly paid, 
can take many routine and non-technical tasks off the hands of the technical 
staff so that the latter can concentrate their efforts to the maximum on the 
work for which they are qualified. Savings in staff in this category are 
generally false savings. The importance of good secretarial assistance for 
the I.L.O. staff, capable of working in their language, should not be over- 
looked. 



THE ROLE AND OPERATION OF THE I.L.O. MISSION 






ERIC 



56. The long-term objective of the technical co-operation provided by the I.L.O, 
in the field of management development and the raising of productivity through 
better management is to ensure that good management is introduced and practised 
in all enterprises and organisations undertaking economic activities of any kind 
in the country to which this co-operation is provided. All action, whether in 
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the field or at Geneva, should be aimed at achieving this as rapidly, effectively 
and economically as possible t 

57. The s^o^te^-te^m objectives involved in the actual implementation of the 
co-operation are°. 

(1) to assist the appropriate authorities, whether governmental or 
private, to set up a stable and lasting institution which will 
provide training and development for managers and managers-to-be 

in industry and other sectors of economic activity and may undertake 
such other activities, such as promotional, consulting and research 
activities as may be needed at any particular time; 

(2) to train the staff of that institution in the practice of modern 
management with special emphasis on the practical application and 
in the methods involved in transferring their knowledge to others 
both in the lecture room and in the practical situation so as to 
achieve a continuing multiplying effective of the highest possible 
order; 

(3) to leave as soon as this task is successfully accomplished so that 
the funds available for technical co-operation may be used for 
further aid in other essential fields. 

In the case of projects having limited or special objectives there may be some 
variation in the general objectives listed above. 



The Strategy of Projects 

58 . The strategy of any given project should be explicit and should show in 
sufficient detail the factors which have been taken into account in its 
development. In addition, the development of the strategy of each project 
should be fully recorded. 



59 . Projects may be considered as divided into three types: 

(a) those aiming at the setting up of institutions f or management training 
and development and for promoting higher productivity in all sectors of 
the economy in countries where no effective institution exists on the 
national scale; 



(b) those aiming at ’he • arther development of institutions of this type 
which are already ’ . existence and have reached a certain level of 
activity; 



(c) those aiming at providing assistance in the management field to some 
specific sector of the economy or in some specific functions or 
techniques of management or directed towards limited groups of 
people. 



Proiects in the first two categories are generally long term (four years and 
upwards) and financed ly the Special Fund, while those in the 

generally, but not always, smaller in size, of shorter duration and financed under 
the Expanded Programme and occasionally Funds in Trust. 



60. The strategy of any project must depend on; 

(a) which of the three categories listed above it falls into; 

(b) the stage of economic and social development of the country in which 
it is to be implemented; 

(c) the resources available for its implementation, both those available 
to the I.L.O. and in the country concerned. 



61. In the planning stage a detailed specification of the objectives of the 
project will help to clarify the strategy. Any statement of these objectives 
should include one on the total contribution which the project is expected to 
make to the national economy, as far as possible in quantitative terms taki^ 
into account any other activities going on or planned in the same field. Any 
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strategic plan should recognise that changes are likely to occur in the con- 
ditions of operation or in the order of priorities during the lifetime of the 
project and there should be provision for period reviews and revision. 

62. Considerable emphasis was laid by the Meeting on the importance of the 
preparatory phase of any project and it was considered that in many cases 
preparation had not been adequate and that much of v/hat could be considered as 
preparatory work had to be done after the main mission had arrived and started 
work. 



O 

ERIC 



63. It was felt that preliminary studies should not be confined solely to bhe 
field of management-develoment needs, but should be directed to discovering all 
the factors limiting the productivity and efficiency of industry and other 
relevant economic activities. The methods of investigation used should be 
systematic and use should be made wherever necessary of advanced methods ol 
research, including sociological methods. It is important that surveys should 
be made by competent persons with sound experience in the study of problems 01 
economic development and of developing countries in sufficient depth to ensure 
that correct information is obtained and correct conclusions are dra^ from it, 
otherwise therv^ is a real risk that the project may be wrongly oriented at the 
start and its effectiveness impaired. At the same time it was recognised that 
many economic and social studies have now been done in most developing coun r es 
bv the United Nations and other organisations and that the fullest use must be 
made of such studies which can materially ease the task of preparing the necessary 
information. 



64. The Meeting also recognised that, in practice, many governments ^and other 

authorities in developing countries feel that they have had enough 01 experts 
preparing reports and that there is generally a strong pressure on the j^*^*^* to 
cut the study period to a minimum and to launch into practical work at the 
earliest possible moment. The attention of governments was therefore drawn 
especially to the Conclusions of the Meeting on this point. mr 

could be and, as far as possible, were being met by the I.L.O. by means of sending 
the future chief of project a year in advance under the Expanded Programme to 
undertake some preliminary technical and promotional work, to make studies leading 
to the preparation of a project and drawing up of a plan of °P®^ftion and to 
assist in the establishment of a centre, where none existed, so that laciilties 
would be available for s\iarting work on a larger scale when the other members ol 
the I.L.O. team arrived. This method had proved successful where it had been 
used and should be extended. 

65. Any project which involves the starting up of a new national 

where no effective organisation has previously existed must necessarily ^ , 

with a promotional phase, to be followed by a gradual change of emphasis ^ow^ds 

training direct assistance where appropriate and fakine^ 

strategy must plan the phases both as to coitent and on a basis of 
into account all the relevant conditions in the country concerned. Some chants 
from the original plan are almost inevitable as the project progresses, and bhe 
Meeting expressed the opinion that the termination date of projects, particularly 
Special Fund projects, should be subject to review as the 

where necessary, should be extended, subject to the necessary fina ng 

ments being made by the governments concerned. 

66. Among the most important pa.*ts of the planning of a Project 

the arrival of the experts. There is some conflict between possibilities of 

assimilating too many experts at one time (and thus arranging for them to 
aftwo or tLL month intervals after the project becomes ?PeraUonal) and the n^ 

to weld them, from the beginning, into a coherent team. . Lart of 

opinion that, on the whole, it was better to have those who are due at the start 01 

a^roject arrive together. Problems of settling-in may tend to 
I.L.O. programme progresses and an increasing number of experts w ^ 
experience in the field becomes available. In connection with : nnnortunitv to 
experts, it was considered important that they should 
familiarise themselves with conditions in the country 

either by I.L.O. Headquarters or by the government or centre authorities to start 
at once on their training activities, 

67. From the tactical point of view, it was considered important that, the 

promotional phase, all those concerned in the programme futu^^ 

the centre or others in the country with a direct interest in it includi^^^^ 
beneficiaries in industry, should be made aware of the over-all aims and purposes 
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of the programiae and the broad line of its implementation, so that they oould 
direct their thinking and efforts to the furthering of the long-term as well as the 
more immediate objectives. Since at this stage the international team has to 
play an important part in educating opinion in the centre, in industry and in the 
country at large, experts should be selected who have experience of or who can bo 
trained in the arts of mass communication. 



68. Communication of objectives should be made at regular intervale between the 
centre and its "customers" in industry and other economic sectors on 

to and from the project and I.L.O. Headquarters in terms of criteria with which to 
measure progress. The Meeting was of the opinion that, while the reputation or 
the centre over the long-term certainly provided some criterion of success or lack 
of success in meeting the needs of industry, more accurate measures, if possible 
quantitative, should be developed and maintained. 

69. The constitution of the term of experts is a function of the needs of the 
country at any given stage of the project. The initial balance of 

must be made in the light of the results of the preparatory studies. The Meeting 
felt that the inclusion of one member of the team having skills in the social 
sciences was desirable and that this member should be among the first to arrive 
after the chief of project, since he could materially assist the chief of project 
with problems internal to the mission during the settling-in period, apart from 
his work as an expert. 

70. Many of the problems and actions to be taken at the principal phase of a 
project, that of training and direct assistance, have been dealt with in earlier 
Conclusions and need not be repeated. It is, however, important to 

any direct assistance given to industry or any other economic sector 
of the project, whether in the form of consultancy or direct action on the part or 
the national centre staff or the experts, should always be associated with training 
action directed at the staff of the organisation concerned. If this is not done 
then the effect of the refonns initiated and implemented by the centre will . . 
gradually fade away, since the staff of the organisation ji^self 

the understanding of the principles or techniques involved to maintain and develop 
these reforms. As a guiding principle, the limited resources of „ 

international teams should not be used for direct action in a single organisation 
in the early stages of a project unless the organisation is of very great 
importance to the national economy. Major public transport ^^Ssnisation , 
manufacturing or mining enterprises representing a 

exchange through their export potential and certain key ^S^-icultural en tennises 
such as rubber or tea plantations may come in this category in certain coimtriea. 
Direct assistance on a more general scale becomes possible when a , 

developed a sufficient number of staff in management consultancy, normally onJ.y 
possible at a late stage in the project and with the assistance of experts 
experienced in this field. 

71. In view of the limitations of any centre in terms of staff 
Aperts in relation to the needs of the country concerned, every 

made from the outset to enlist the aid of other organisations working in the field 
of productivity and management development, including m^apment I 

chambers of industry, management consultants and individual * 

where available, university professors. This should be ®^ . 

initial planning and the availability of such resources explored in the preparacory 
stage. All such external collaboration should be closely co-ordinated. 

72. The need for periodic evaluation of all aspects of a project and . - 

activities was constantly stressed throughout the Meeting. The ^ 

the evaluation of the effects of training activities both 

participants in programmes from outside is further dealt with below. Beyond t hie, 
means must be foiind of evaluating the impact of the project on the economy and on 
attitudes in all sectors of activity on which it impinges. 



The Role and Qualifications of the 1.1.0. Chief of P roject 

73. The Meeting agreed in general with the passages contained in the Report 
relating to the role and qualifications of the chief of project 
discussion on certain aspects of his role which might assist the I.L.O. Head- 
quarters to prepare him better for it. 



74 . 



Three areas in his relationstups held special attention, namelyi 







(a) his rela^,ions with the I.L.O. Headquarters and with his team of experts; 
(h) his relationship with the director and staff of the centre; 



Cc) his relationship with the authorities, industrialists and members of other 
organisations in the country to which he is appointed. 

75. The relationship of the chief Projeot experts in^hisje^^is^ 

specifically stated in plans of operation, in his 1 PP 

^Srietters'^of appointment of the ^ ® ul ?s respfSsIwr 

fofthlir supervisiL and control, in terms of discipline and 

tration (certain personnel and financial administration technical 

centrally by the respective branches at ^ of^proiect has to 

SI'^r:^e°ofairsi^re^;ry "^^ 00^01 rnare^nffr ^^L-y te^hSf.Sr^f, teaching. 

Lt he should have a sufficiently wide and and 

S^^^^ir^g^ide ^if °silf?'in'^fei:“fopieS? 

determinf the place of those programmes within the framework of the tot^ 
programme. His function and status in this respect ts that of a gene 
k^Ser in industry who must co-ordinate and control the work of his neans 
Sr?Sctional departments and find a bailee ®“Phasis on each faction 
according to the current needs of his enterprise. He must know enougn 
eacS fiSftion of management and its use to know when ^y specialist 
wrong and have the personal and technical authority to be able 
and have that correction accepted. 

76. The formal position and scope of ° ^But^ the ^ chief of^an^I.lTo. 

the members of his team should not be in dou . leader of a group of men 

project working in ^ experience, sometimes 

of differing nationalitiLS , different ^ ^ which is home 

differing social “'^ “"^tural values^ br ght t^g^ ^ having a common 

to no single one of them. Ihese men , . ond common standards of 

aim and a common outlook in relation . . ^ -i .i.^g character, strengths and 

achievement. He must come to know intimately the 

weaknesses of each and must use his He must see each in 

fbre?^Se°rr “n^rfrie^ilblofal^ra; an”d to the members of 
?he national staff, especially to his i^ediate erhips certain 

recognise and make allowances for '*^5® ^Vi and rate at which they can adapt 

nationalities - differ in the extent to which and^rate at^^^J^ch,^^ y^^ 

themselves to imfamiliar conditions. H y,-\a tpam Above all, he has 

any bias against any nationality represented in least himself, live under 

“^remembe? that all members of the J®™' ?hemleikes but also 

a greater or less degree of =°htinuous strain, not ,o^^^ f^lies. All this 

^iceruporthfchifrof^project ihe „?S^aSfy"bf nrerssSy 

!rSrwt^rS:^kU°w^’S^ ^^Jl^^^o^uS^^y^^r^n-h^S^S country. 

77. The Meeting recognised that the ?^g?Q°^®°^^-he®arerorpub^ 

the major role in representing the • mono-Dolise the limelight and 

outside the centre. H able to bLome Lown and respected for 

should ensure that each of the team is J” „ foP wide recognition 

his achievements. This at once P® misIiL a^ a whole gtins a 
of competent individuals and • ef or any member of the I.L.O. 

good reputation. However, publicity for its Director 

mission must never be at the P+5g latter with the object of building 

and staff and must be used in tL team, 

them up in preparation for the eventual fading out ol xne i.n. . 



78. The relationship between the line ^relationship 

is, in the current state of the ^ chief of a major project 

between subordinate and with substantial freedom of action 

is recognised as a senior ®-all M witH respect to 

within his terms of reference prSg^^e. He is the 

Ifrecf nrbe?S^Ms°sL?f ^f^ex^e^rrs^Ld^the t^chScal branch. 
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7Q Of the three sets of relationships devolving on the chief of 
relationship with the director of the centre to which his mission is attached is 
likely to he the most difficult and delicate. The formal relationship is 
clearly laid down in all Special Fund plans of operation; it is not so clearly 
snelled out in projects under the Expanded Programme, hut is nevertheless 
substantially the same. The chief of project, while having ultimate responsi- 
hility on hehalf of the I.L.O. to the government of the country, to which he is 
acerv-idited for the successful carrying out of the project, is in his day-to-day 
work the counterpart and adviser of the director of the centre. The meeting 
felt it necessary to stress this advisory role. The chief of project has no 
authority over the director or any membe r of his staft;, (.unless, J*- 

allv he has been placed in temporary charge of a centre, a state oi aiiairs 
which is not normally acceptable to the I.L.O. or the Special Pimd). onv^member 
the director of a c entre has no authority over the chief of proje . ct ;r_aay^me^ 



of the international staff. All official communications including 
action or information from' the chief to members of the centre staff or from the 
director to members of the I.L.O. mission must come via ° ^ 

resnectively. Experience has shown that this is the only satisfact y y 
So^kinrln the long term. This, of course, does not Pf “1"?" 
information or technical instructions between members of national and inter 
national staffs in the course of their day-to-day work on approved pr o 



80 Really effective working together of director and chief can only be 
achieved on a basis of mutual liking, mutual respect and general harmony of 
views on. aims and the means of achieving them. Unless this is so, the advice 
of the chief of project will not be readily accepted or carried out. 

Friendly relations between them and their respective families outside work are 
to be encouraged, but not to the point where the chief of 

himself with the interests and views of the director (or ^ice-versa) to the 

possible detriment of the broader objectives of the project. 

chief of project must not give his staff the impression that he has beco 

representative of the director’s views and so become "more Heak- 

kinc”. If this situation occurs there will be a lowering of morale and break 
down of confidence within the I.L.O. team which can only be har^ul o ® 
n^oiecL The chief of project must find the point of balance between over- 
identification with the director and the centre on the one hand ^d oyer-aloofness 
on the other. Only in this way will a lasting and stable relationship between 
the chief of project and the director of the centre and between experts and 
centre staff be achieved, which will withstand the differences of opinion which 
inevitably will arise from time to time in the course of a project. 



81 . There should be a continued assessment of progress Sleting^” 

ciViiT^ bPtwpen a chief of project with the director of the centre. The Meeting 
felt that some form of reporting procedure should be devised which would clarify 
wfen ^hfdirrctor^d chief are^jSintly -®PO-iUle^d when they^ 
accountable. This can result in a clearer perception of the jobs of each 



8p In his relations with people in industry, government and other relevant 

s®ecto^s of coin?ry in Ail he is the chief of pro^ct represent^ 

imPD-P nf thp I.L.O. and of the mission, subject to the reservation regaraing 
the other experts in this matter noted above. The more acceptable he can m^e 
hiLe^f personally more he can get his technical competence ®nd authority 

accepted® the better the ndssion and the centre will be respected, This is 

«rec?2?“U“o^rer®^^Se?e^Sfthe o^rnritl^fr^Mtiorfc exte^ 

his relations as widely as possible with personalities of the country, he 
eilablisrgccd relaticL wi!h members intem^ional^^d^bilatsr^^^ 

llfTeTliTr rcSi?fie“s ^d Tle^f JL ^ -i°-,,efa^5°m“tlf/s and 
:hoSd°Ee^^rth^ir\Kd^n^o?ficials®?o^^e par! where appropriate in activities 
sponsored by the I.L.O, 



8-^ According to the stages of growth of the centre, the chief of project should 
needs - this should be avoided. 
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84. The Meeting did not seek further to define 

of an idea: chief of project. Nevertheless, op^roclu^ 

fLTti.lTof.7tt^ltTX ?n“rpr“?eror?he®oo™try ^ -eda seen^object- 

ively, be mature in outlook and interested in the him^r ^It is desirable 

should have a high frustration capacity and a deslraoie 

that he should remain in the country for at least three o y 



The Role of the I.L.O. Experts: their, techn ical and personal attributes 



85. The Meeting found itself in general agreement with t^ sta^^ made by 

the research worker in his report regarding personal ^dtectolc^ 

attributes of members of the ^^- 0 ;^--ogement developtjej^ 

Tere^deg^ee/^hreifpersoLnurmi^ those demanded of a chief of project. 



86. Oritioieme of the behaviour, technical knowledge “ere 

experts voiced by persons with whom the ^^^l^^'^t^er^wara dLcrepanoy 

seen as indicating that in a certain Pot^oo^j?®® . . -e^oj-mance. This might 

between what was expected of an expert ^d his Rented, but it 

in some cases be due to expectations being too high or wrongly ai reel » i. 
iL cSrta?n!y due in specific cases to shortcomings on the part of the experts 

themselves. 



R7 Thfi Meeting felt it necessary to stress - while admitting that it should 
hardlv need stressing - that anyone sent out as a specialist member ^ 

?elm shou?fbf adequately qualified and experienced in tectoical 

T4. ^og oigo felt that experts should not be required to undertake 
. 4 -»/^inri-i oai nnirmptenoe . but it wBS recognised tha 



It was also felt that experts should not be requireu ou 

work outside their nominal technical ^ ^g necessar^to^use their 

the case of very small or or.e-man missions, it might ee^^^ecessary lo use 

services in fields which were outside their direct specialities 

they had or could acquire adequate knowledge. 



88. Most experts are drawn from ^ of^functions^of m^agement 

experience either of modem methods of j. ® ^.g it has not been possible 

^oorai^l?rd If UTerh^idf^^ey had 

trc^“al?S*anrpi^:^Sf r; a ^^rairf^??rax\esistance hid been 
overcome . 



89. It was recogniaed that experts who iftheir 

developing countries were likely rate of development of management 

professional knowledge in view of the rapid rate oi aeve^ concluded 

thought and practice in .j. ejeoerts could return to their 

that the I.L.O. should establish mean undergo refresher courses, 

own or to other industrially i“^eU-m^^er in^^ 

inoludi^, |®''i°'^esofoi£ly importtmt where national staff have been 

lert’^^rre^lowshipl ?o’^insttt5:fs“ii?oid^nd have returned with more up-to-date 
theoretical knowledge. 



90. The rapid increase in the growth ^^^e m^agement d^sl^ment^ 

Of the I.L.O. and the need Conclusion that 

t^rternSL’^a^^r^LS^t^pro^^es ^d mire st^da^ to 

tie needs of developing countries, which could ^® ®®®Pted oy 

Eiui •“ 

frustration* 
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91. It was stressed that, as far as possible, chiefs of project and experts 
should learn the language of the country in which they are working, since 
failure to do so led to a marked reduction in the effectiveness of their work. 

In French-speaking and Spanish-speaking countries it was considered essential 
not only to know the langua.ge for conversational purposes, but to be able to 
lecture and work in it within a reasonable period of time, certainly not more 
than a year. Apart from this, a good knowledge of the language made it easier 
to understand the character and culture of the people with whom the experts had 
to work. It was fell that the I.L.O. should take steps to provide for 
accelerated means of learning the principal languages involved and should 
investigate modern means of language teaching, including programmed learning 
and the use of gramophone records to this end. 

92 . It was unanimously agreed that the briefing provided by the Headq.uarters 
Unit of the Management Development Branch was inadequate with respect especially 
to: 

(a) conditions of life and work in, and economic, social and cultural aspects 
of, the country to which an expert was assigned and developing countries 
generally; 

(b) modem methods of communicating information and the transfer of knowledge, 
including the development of programmes of management. 

In respect of the first point, the briefing given was considerably Less than 
that provided by commercial enterprises or governments providing bilateral aid. 

It was fully recognised that the Headquarters Unit had been and was still too 
short staffed to provide a fully satisfactory briefing and that there were 
problems in assembling a sufficient number of experts at one time to enable 
proper training courses in teaching methods to be arranged, but it was neverthe- 
less stressed that every effort should be mad^ *tcr imp7’n-\^^ present situation 
which was affecting the effectiveness of operation. ^ ^ 

The Dynamics of Groups in Centres 

93 . The Meeting identified a number of different groups which form part of 
any project; for example, the director and chief of project, together fonn one 
group, the I.L.O. team forms a second, and the national staff a third. Each 
individual expert and his counterpart or counterparts forms yet another series 
of groups, and finally there is a group composed of the national staff and 
I.L.O. staff combined. 

94. It was considered that attention should be paid to the dyn^ics of 
operation of all these groups. The formalising of relations within and between 
the groups by means of meetings deserves careful atten'tion including the 
analysis of the precise fxinctions that the different meetings are designed to 
perform and the degree of formality appropriate to each function. 

95. Although it was felt that this cype of analysis and planning should be 
left to the director and chief of project together, certain conclusions were 
reached, namely: 

( 1 ) that it should be reccjiised that in the early stages of a project there 
may be a great need for the I.L.O. team to meet by itself as a part of its 
adjustment to the situation, to encourage the development of new knowledge 
through a process of mutual education and to aid in the development of a 
team approach towards the major problems confronting the progress of the 
centre ; 

(2) that groups will have to be formed more by their subject matter than by 
their employers (I.L.O. or centre), as the programme develops; 

( 3 ) that the group structure will depend on the total number of persons involved 
in, for example, the programming groups and the sub-groups to make a total 
Joint position effective; 

( 4 ) that the functions of the I.L.O. and those of the national staff will 
change in the course of time. In the beginning it may be seen that the 
I.L.O. staff propose and the national staff adjust. Later this can 
changed bo that it is the national staff who propose and the I.L.O. staff 
can exercise their more legitimate advisory roles. 
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96. The Meeting considered that certain skills of handling groups can, in 
fact, be taught, and that chiefs of project should be prepared in them for 
their tasks of leading a group composed of men of different nationalities, all 
of whom have their own problems of adjustment to the countries in which they 
have to work. Directors of centres could also be prepared for their tasks of 
leadership, and training could be given to them according to their new needs. 

It was, at the same time, emphasised that this subject should not be taught in 
too specialised a way but should be tackled in the framework of management 
development and the task of the I.L.O, in this field. Associated with this 
question is the question dealt with in an earlier Conclusion of the development 
of the expert while he is in the field. 

The Image of the I.L.O. Mission outside the Centre 

97. The Meeting felt that it was desirable that the I.L.O. mission as a whole 
and its individual members should be well considered in industry and the 
other circles in which they were required to work, as well as in the 

the public. The dangers of I.L.O. experts overshadowing the centre staff hav 
already been stressed in previous conclusions. There was, however, a risk of 
over-selling by I.L.O. staff which could damage the reputation of the centre. 

A careful balance has to be maintained between statements of what can be 

achieved in the present and propaganda for future possibilities opened up y 

the raising of productivity on a wide scale through the adoption of better 

m^agement practices. In this matter of balance the director has a key role 

to play. He has also to attend to the image of the I.L.O. . 

organisations both international and national working in similar 

own country. He can make use of the reputation that the I.L.O. has gained 

elsewhere to help him in the initial stages of the project as 

and the chief of project remember that the proper use of imap is to 

merge it with the reputation of the centre as this develops until it is finally 

superseded. 

98. It was also recognised that, as foreigners living in a co^try where 
often became quite well known figures in the industrial community as well as in 
foreign diplomatic and business circles, unsuitable behaviour by a singl 
member of a mission in his social life might well reflect ^^adly on the 
mission and cause it to gain a reputation which might take a long time to 1 

down. 

The Role of the Management Development Branch at Geneva 

99. The Meeting expressed the view that the role of the Headquarters Unit of 
the Management Development Branch seemed ambiguous to the extent th ^ 

las not I clear and agreed perception of its activities by 
staff or by some members of the Headquarters unit itself. 

was needed which should include a statement of the activities that the unit 
should be expected to carry out. The expectation of Headquarters in 
sei^cing (as opposed to its administrative and supervisory) role might be 

expressed in three ways* 

(1) the view expressed by chiefs of project that a senior member of 
Headquarters staff should be available regularly and for longer periods 
of time than at present to work with and assist in the progress of each 

project; 

(2) the views expressed by the Meeting that the Headquarters 

^ ^ specialist help to meet additional and unforeseen expert needs throughout 
the duration of a project; 

(1) a more general view of the role of Headquarters as a service to both 
^ expert s^and national staff to provide them with ^ateri^s 

developed to meet the needs of developing countries m®^^°ds 

whereby they may be kept up-to-date in their specialist and general 
knowledge of management and management development. 
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100. It was considered that Headquarters could assist in the periodic review 
of present experience and various ways of doing this were suggested. For 
example, a member of the Development and Studies Section could combine with two 
experienced chiefs of project to examine a number of different countries, 
co-opting a member of the national centre staff in each to assist them. 
Alternatively, a member of the Development and Studies Section might combine 
with a member of the Operations Section and a chief of project in looking 
closely at one country, co-opting members of the national centre staff as 
necessary to aid them in their task. It was recognised that many of the 
possible duties and services which would be rendered by the Headquarters unit 
had been discussed in Management and Productivity and elsewhere, but it was 
felt strongly that these ideas should now be translated into action. 

101. It is clear that the services required of Headquarters by the centres will 
differ according to the stage which they have reached in their development. 

For example, the needs of a centre at the stage identified as stage 1 in 
Report are likely to be very different from those of a centre at stage 3» Few 
centres have yet reached stage 3» but attention should be given to the types oi 
service that may be needed in the future when centres begin to reach this stage. 
It was felt that this kind of service should not cease when projects terminated, 
but should become part of the total role of the Headquarters unit and should 
include the more academic and forward-looking components of its services which 
it was felt should be more strongly developed. It was indeed concluded that 
the Headquarters unit of the Branch could become in relation to the national 
centres a kind of university exercising a continuous function on behalf of its 
international faculties providing technical information, research, including 
field research, publicising results achieved and informing on new developments. 
In this capacity its position as one of a number of organisations in the f lei 
of management development and productivity should be ex^ined and its relations 
with regional organisations such as the Asian Productivity Organisation and tne 
Organisation os American States should be consolidated if this is feit to be o 
help to the Centres concerned. 1 

102. It was felt that such a development could begin from the starting point of 
improving the perception of Headquarters of current and future requirements in 
the field and the development of assistance, information and reporting whereby 
these requirements can be classified, understood and met. Within this frame 
work direct contacts between centres could be very much more fruitful than they 
are at present and it was concluded that if these are to be developed a ea 
quarters framework is a necessary overriding complement. 

103. Finally, it was felt that meetings of the present type were very valuable 
to all concerned and should be organised by the Headquarters Unit 
intervals. It was recognised, however, that the 

outlined in the foregoing conclusions was largely a matter of additional iin 
being made available, and it was felt that, in this respect the concept oi 
technical co-operation operations as something involving a , 

collaboration between Headquarters and field had not yet been fully assi]^ ^ • 

Although thinking in the U.N. and its specialised agencies about 
technical co-operation had evolved over the years, there was some evidence xo 
suggest that it was behind in accepting the implications of the explosion 
international technical co-operation which has occured in recent years under t 
influence of the Special Fund. If this new concept were accepted 
Headquarters units of the technical branches were seen as extensions oi 
operational field units, much greater sums would have to be allocated lor tneir 
staffing and servicing activities. It was the opinion of the 
money expended in this way would offer a higher over-all return than tne sam 
sum spread out over a number of projects. 



^ The I.L.O. has for some time had a formal agreement for collaboration with 
the O.A.S. in this and other fields and has recently entered ^^to an a^eement 
with the A.P.O. Practical collaboration in courses and other activities nas 
been going on between I.L.O. and A.P.O. since the latter organisation was 
founded. 



O 
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THE EFFECTIVENESS OP CURRENT PROGRAMMES AND 
TEACHING METHODS AND THE MEANS OP IMPROVING THEM 



104. It was the opinion of the Meeting that, while the programmes heing 
developed in most Centres were effective, much could he dona to improve their 
effectiveness. 

Course St Programmes and Teaching' Methods 

105 . The Meeting concluded that programmes of training and development could 
only be effective if based on a thorough analysis of the needs of the country, 
but that in all countries which had developed a range of industries and 
analogous economic activities it was necessary to develop and establish a 
range of courses and similar training activities for all levels of management 
from the top downwards and in the various functions and techniques of 
management. Special programmes should be developed as necessary for economic- 
ally important sectors. 

106. The success of any programme of management development measured in terms 
of subsequent application of knowledge in the enterprise depends on the extent 
of goodwill and understanding of the employers and top managers. 

107 . At the beginning of a national programme of management development in any 
countx'y special efforts have to be made to gain the interest of top managers 
and to convince them of the need for the development and training of their 
managerial staffs. It is not enough to provide simple programmes of 
appreciation} activities designed for top managers should be capable of 
convincing them that modern management practices can be of real aid to them in 
the running of their enterprises and the solution of their problems and that 
they themselves can benefit by learning more of the nature and use of modern 
management. Once top management is convinced of the task of developing 
programmes for managers at lower levels it becomes virtually assured that there 
will be sufficient supply of pai'ticipants for courses. 

108. It was considered that in determining the courses to be developed in any 
centre a number of factors had to be taken into account including: 

(a) the objectives of each course — whether intended to be informative or to 
provide training. The former are generally directed to top management 
and are designed to make them want to adopt modern management practices. 

The latter are then the logical sequel to the former for the different 
levels of management that are designed both to provide knowledge and 
change of attitudes; 

(b) the level to which it is desired the participants should be raised; 

(c) the design of courses for impact in a specific area; 

(d) the development phase of the centre and the maturity of managements in the 
country concerned with respect to management knowledge and practices; 

(e) whether the course is to be a basic course or a specialised course; 

(f) the balance to be obtained between formal, theoretical instruction and 
guided practical work; 

(g) the availability of participants, that is, whether it is possible to ensure 
their attendance iTull— time on a residential hasisi full-time on a aally 
basis, part-time or in some other arrangement; 

(h) the duration of the course. 
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loq To achieve the best results based on the above approach it . 

rirecroontact with enterpriser, public private, from »hioh partrci- 
Tifints are to be drawn to ensure that management really feels tne 
training and develv^pment of its employees according to its i 

?o fnSavoS to^nsure that participants after have been trained^^^^^ 

have an opportunity in their enterprises to make an immediate impact in bringing 

about change 



no. Some stress was laid on the question ^^^fmaxi^^ 

homogeneity in the composition of courses and ^ . gtaff and between the 

obtained both through the association with the ^to the level 

narticinants themselves. This homogeneity would normally refer to xne levsx 
fSicnoL of participants but in specific cases may also refer to the 
industries or economic sectors from which they are drawn. 



111. It was considered essential that centres undertake evaluation of their 
training programmes* 



at the end of each course; 

six months after the actual training; 

after a longer period, possibly of two years. 



It was felt that the evaluation could be directed at the 
t^urses :^ulf brraiua?“\^“b?"n^ediatl rllcwcn of 

5^?=?:g ^hrJifrf ?e--eAt^ffP££the training a^ to 

llTo is rovisrssi^lur future Laming. 



112. Summing up it was considered that there were four distinct phases in the 
provision of training programmes; 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 



the publicity necessary before the establishment of the programme, 



top management understanding of principles and “SjSming 
m^agemeSt and determining objectives m the desi^ of wider training 
programmes combined with a top management commitment. 



( 3 ) 



middle management understanding and commitment in the design of training 
programmes; 



( 4 ) the development of the programme itself. 



T+ ^ -PoT+ +>!=.+ T T, 0 Headauarters could assist centres in means of evaluating 
fouSLf a^pSLLSiLlf SS'SSSLatter of Principles to be followed upon which 
centres could build according to their own situations. 



iux%s:.s;rs3s 

“fHSirS 

of su?h men Ld also to bring to Il^rticip^ts the realiUes “f^^^^e^ia^ration 
problems in their own country. jt has however to emerienoe in teaching 

that many of these businessmen oLtre Itaff^and international 

ISr^y IMtlrlTf rr:^Lrcrrch“L?!arraL^^ISL^d S very valuable. 



114 The Meeting noted that the Headquarters unit of Management Development 

Branch was preparing an analysis of “???®?“?Lest°a^rief exposition of the 
development of progra^es and heard Lat^this analysis 

coSrbf Lrrv^uLJf 2ld “S'^LrA on it should be pressed forward as fast 

as possible. 
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115. The Meeting noted that a variety of teaching methods was listed in the 
report* Emphasis was placed on the need to adapt as far as possible partici- 
pative methods of teaching, adapting them to the needs of different countries 
and conditions with special emphasis on content and conduct of the practical 
part of the programmes. Considerable discussion took place within the 
Meeting on the development of programmes by the Headquarters unit in Geneva. 

The Meeting approved the fact that a pilot project was nearing completion for 
the production of a "Programmed Book" ("Understanding a Bailee Sheet") and 
that its field tests in four projects were almost complete.! It was felt that 
this new technique of education offered great possibilities for use in 
developing countries and that the use of programmed books and the development 
of programmes using the analysis of management when completed would reduce the 
individualistic approaches of experts and assure some continuity of training 
throughout the life of the project and for subsequent use. Programmed books 
might also be extremely useful as a public relations medium. It was however 
considered that with the high cost of preparing such a programme necessitated 
by the employment of specialist consultants, it might necessitate application 
to the United Nations Special Fund or another such body to finance a long- 
term project for this purpose. 



116. The Meeting discussed the use and development of case studies, problem- 
solving exercises and business games and concluded that especially in the first 
two or three years of project the I.L.O. team should include an expert in case 
development to assist the centre in the process of gathering and developing 
case studies and proolems from industry and business games and evaluating 
-jj j_j^g pro^rsnun© 8 • Expsrisne© showsd "bhali cas© studiGS noli orisnlisd "bo 
local conditions are only partly successful and that a major problem in 
preparing this type of material was the time consumed in doing so especially 
where an elaborate case was being prepared for a top management seminar. It 
was concluded that the I.L.J. should! 



(a) collect cases developed in the different centres; 

(b) develop cases which could be useful to specific regions; 

(c) ensure the distribution of these cases wherever they could be useful. 

117. It was considered that the time was approaching when the present form of 
training should be re-examined if the I.L.O. was to achieve its oboectives of 
social justice and a fuller appreciation of hximan values. Courses might be 
divided into two classes! 



(1) information courses; 

(2) development courses. 



The former were concerned with teaching modem management techniques and the 
latter with emphasis on the behavioural pattern such as attitudes, the develop- 
ment of personality and the development of a favourable climate with clearer 
understanding of objectives within the enterprise. 



^ Programmed books are a recent development in teaching . _ 

student in reading short pieces of text, at the end of each of which t 
a question to which he is required to supply an answer by filing in a blank 
snace. The correct answer to this question is in a column to the side 
tL main text and is concealed by a strip of card which the reader moves after 

he has answered the question to check his answer. or 

method lies in the stimulus of knowing immediately whether he is right or 

wrong. 
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The Trainin/a: of National Counterpart Staff 

118. The Meeting considered that an individual progreueome of training should be 
developed for each member of the technical staff of a national centre. This 
should be laid dovm in writing, taking into account the detailed description of 
the duties and responsibilities of his post and should set out a schedule of 
activities necessary for his development together with provision for periodic 
evaluation of his progress. The counterpart should be required to adhere to 
this programme. 

119. The training of national staff counterpart to I.L.O. experts should extend 
over a minimum period of development of three years. At any one time the staff 
of a centre should contain about one student counterpart to every three seniors 
to take care of eventual wastage. These would gradually be trained to take 
over the work of senior staff as these latter left the Centre. Recmitment 
should take account of the cultural pattern of each country, particularly 
regarding status, age and education. 

120. In the matter of the transfer of knowledge, national staff should be able 
to obtain all the material and texts necessary for their development which ‘^beir 
international counterparts have available. Centres should desi^ systems which 
ensure that all material prepared is freely available to national stafl . 

of adequate processing equipment was considered to be a limiting factor to the 
achievement of this. 

121. The development of a library for the use of national staff (and experts 
while they are present), may be considered as consisting of two stages* 

Stage 1 - The building-up of a comprehensive collection of books on an 
international basis. 

Stage 2 - The development of a management and technical library of 

magazines, digests, reports, course material and other types 
of material. 



122. In the matter of training policy and methods it was felt that there were 
three stages* 

Phase 1 - Developing an appreciation and understanding of the importance 
of good management and its influence on the productivity and 
efficiency of an enterprise and, through the collectivity ol 
enterprises, to the nation. 

Phase 2 - Emphasis on the practical application of theoretical knowledge. 



Phase 3 - Training in the teaching techniques which differentiate a 

management training centre from a normal educational institution. 



These phases do not represent a rigid time schedule - training in teaching 
techniques may begin parallel with phase 1. 



123. In order to implement this programme, the national staff member should 
be closely associated with the various activities of the expert, whether in 
advising or teaching. Counterparts newly recruited sho^d make ^ 
contact with industry and continue for some time with only limited 
in classroom activities, the object being to give them experience ^d confidence. 
An integrated training programme should be established in stages of at least 
three months each. 



124. National staff at all stages should participate in programmes outside their 
specialist fields so as to broaden their knowledge of mrnagement and to ensare 
that they see their own specialities in relation to management and the operation 
of an enterprise as a whole. 

125. Where research and studies are carried out, counterparts should be given 
the opportunity to participate and, where possible, should participate in 
project teams in industry. 




126. A programme should be prepared establishing a timetable 
national counterpart into the training programmes and into 
in indusbrv. It is also important that the expert should himself have a 
gystematic method of transferring knowledge and should train his co^terpart 
in this method. The programme should envisage all stages of taking over 
responsibility for established programmes from the expert to the point oi 
complete transfer. 



127. Policy should be adopted which provioee for the training ^ 
by senior national staff so that the development of teotoioal ^aff may « 
continuing process after the withdrawal of the interna . staff *with 
staff may be nominated as heads of groups of junior 

responsibility for ensuring their development in association with the respective 
experts. 



128. All national staff under training should be required to 

their work after each course or project is completed or at least ^^ice Per 

month. These reports would be studied and commented on 

whom they report (if any have been appointed) and/or the international staff 
members concerned with their training. 



Fellowships 



129. Fellowships should be sufficient in number to allow for at ?;®®®^ , 

fellowship per national counterpart. They should not ^ 

until the prospective fellow has spent a substantial period of time at the 
centre in association with the international expert, normally not less than 
twf ylarL ?rwas ?he opinion of the Meeting that, while should 

not LoLd six months' duration at any one time, two per counterpart Bhould be 
taken with an appropriate interval in between. The firs ^ should be 
the personal development of the fellow and the second at acquiring knowledge 
which is necessary for the development of the centre. 



1^0 The Meeting was of the opinion that fellows (other than Directors of 
Centres), should^^^ use their fellowships for a large number of visits to 

countries or institutions but should undertake long courses comple 
menterb) periods of prao?icS wort in Ihdustry. The pattern proposed for the 
?n?ema?ionir ?rlinin| Centre at Turin appears to be of a very suitable type. 



l"^! fellows «^specially those going abroad for the first time, should be very 
caref u^ 1- pr4pa^^ I.L.oT stiff and briefed on conditions, customs ^d 

habits in the^countries they are to visit. They nractices*^in 

on what to look for in industrial enterprises they may visit and practices in 

these enterprises compared for them with those in their 

essential that fellows should have a good command of the language of any 
country in which they may be required to work. 



TAP It is esneciallv important that on their return from their fellowships 

they should be reoriented by the international t^v^nf^their^co^tries. 

adapt their new knowledge to the conditions in the industry of 



Follow-up and Follow-through 



133. The Meeting had some problems in examining the real meaning of ®®® 
terms and it was considered that there was a need for clarification of I.L.O. 

thinking in this field. 



l'^4 The Meeting considered that using the definitions employed in the report 
which snvlslged follow-up as being action by the staff of the Centre I.L^. 

Staff to maintain contact and to endeavour to continue the 
oourL participants after they had returned to their 
follow-up must be considered as a problem for the centre concerned. 



1^8 It was recognised that as a centre grew and the number of courses 
increased, effective follow-up of all former participants became a major 
problem. Among the methods suggested to resolve these problems were* 









(a) Inclusion in the progratmnes of a percentage of time reserved for direct 
help in the practical application of management techniques and methods 
given in the course within the enterprise and to introduce in the last 
period of such course presentation general discussion of suoh applications* 
This method had given good results in two countries; 

(b) to arrange periodic visits to former participants in their own enterprises 
with the agreemeht of the managements by a group of other participants 
undet' the direction of the centre. This formula had been applied by one 
centre during a period of a year and appeared to give excellent results; 

(c) to organise periodic meetings of former participants directed to the 
following activities* 

- the discussion of real cases previously prepared; 

- showing of films followed by discussions; 



— lectures given either by members of the centre or outside speakers or 
by former participants. 

Such activities might take place within the framework of associations or 
clubs of former participants, or within national or local management 
associations offering a wider membership; 

(d) 



(e) to offer membership of the centre in appropriate form to former 

participants with the right to receive information services, document 
publications at reduced rates on payment of a subscription; 



to hold once a year a full-scale general conference with authoritative 
sneakers drawn from industry and government and, where appropriate, trade 
unions, inaugurated by an important minister. This has proved everywhere 
a most successful method both of bringing together managers who have 
previously participated in the activities of the centre and arousing the 
interest of others; 



(f) 

(g) 



the organisation of meetings at intervals of six months or a 
designed to make known the experience and activities of the oentre ^d 
collect points of view of participants and other managerial personnel. 



to 



each centre should publish a 
in order to maintain contact 
interested. 



periodic journal or bulletin, however simple, 
with former participants and all others 



136. The above-mentioned activities could not be carried out without maintenance 
of an index of participants which would include all relevant information. 



137. Follow-through, on the other hand, that is the further action which 
participants would take in use of their knowledge to implement what ^ 

learnt and to develop that implementation, was considered to be a function of 
motivation both on the part of the participants themselves, 
the part of their employers or superiors with whom encouragement or 
ment for effective action must rest. Among the other possible means of main- 
taining interest in the application of modem management techniques, 
bttvieef enterprises to attain higher productivity through better ®^^Sement were 
considered. It was also felt that centres should encourage the 
associations of different types for follow-up and 

initiated by the centre itself. These associations might have a horizontal 
character (professional associations of managers, and heads of P®^®°^®^ 
departments, heads of marketing managers, etc.), or a in the 

(aLociations in industry, grouping enteprises in the ®^®. t^^ 

form of an active nucleus inside enterprises i^hat were sufficiently xarge 
admit it). The merit of this last form is that it makes it possible to 
sy^tLa^i^e further action at all levels and might in time ^® ^ 
Dennaii^n't training dGpartmsnt of th6 undortaking# Pinallyi in a ^-noa-rkrin 

be?^ fbUow-ip and follow-throu^^ it was felt that follow.up was the ^espon- 
sibmty of the trainers to see that, after transfer of knowledge, ^^®J® 
ef^ctiL and continuing application of knowledge, while P^^urage 

t(h managers end employers, were responsible for taking freating 

nlrticipants to apply their knowledge. The trainer was responsible for creating 
Q in?t4^y in an enterprise a climate favourable to the commencement of the 

ERXC application. 
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144. Tfie pof3sibility of standardising equipment used in projects should be 
carefully examined, but this should not be at the cost of providing equipment 
ill-adapted to the conditions of operation in specific countries in such 
matters as resistance to extreme conditions of climate, non-availability of 
servicing facilities and technicians for maintenance or the technical or 
linguistic standards of the country. At the preparatory stage of a project, 
the future Chief of Project should explore the local market to ascertain wha'j 
equipment and what servicing facilities were available on the spot. The 
Meeting noted that insistence on the purchase of equipment from countries with 
currency available to the United Nations rather than the makes of equipment 
requested by chiefs of project or directors of centres had resulted in the 
supply of certain equipment which was inflexible and limited in its usefulness. 

145. The I.L.O. should provide basic lists of books and other documejats for 
the use of centres suitable for different regions and language groups. 

Centres should create and develop dociimentation services and visual aid 
libraries and particularly sets of diagrams and flip charts for use in courses 
which are given repeatedly. 

146. At the time of establishment of a centre, closer attention should be paid 
to determining the service requirements such as filing, processing and repro- 
duction of documents and shorthand and typing requirements, since these repres- 
ented a serious bottleneck in many centres. 

147. It was considered that the question of ownership, responsibility for repair, 
maintenance, insureuice, etc. of equipment supplied under E.F.T.A. projects 
should be more clearly defined in the manner done in the case of Special Fluid 
projects. 

Cross Cultural Barriers to Effective Operation 

148. The Meeting did not feel able tc deal in any depth with barriers to 
understanding between I.L.O. experts and nationals of countries in which they 
were working, but recognised that they could be important. They could occur 
between : 

(a) members of national centre staffs and members of international missions 
associated with them; 

(b) members of international missions and participants in training programmes, 
employers, managers and workers in the enterprises in which they might 
have to work; 

(c) members of international missions and their families and nationals of the 
countries in which they are living in day-to-day associations outside 
working hours; 

(d) members of the staffs of national centres sent on fellowships abroad and 
people in the countries which they visited. 

149. The effects which these barriers may have range from failure to gain , 

understanding of subjects which are being taught to acute and mutual exasper- 
ation and, possibly, a breakdown in relations. The importance of these 

barriers will vary from country to country and will also vary with the country 
of origin of the expert. Experts drawn from countries having cultures 
generally similar to those of the countries where they are working are at a 
considerable advantage, other things being equal. Care has to be taken in the 
recruitment of experts for specific countries or regions not to select those 
likely to be too different in culture and in temperament. 

150 . F6w members of international teams in the field of management development 
other than those in the personnel field have any training in sociology or 
comparative anthropology and do not normally have their thinking oriented 
towards cultural differences. The Meeting, while not considering that a 
standardised approach to this problem would be of any real value, felt that 
more effective briefing should be done at Geneva and possibly should start 
earlier. It was recognised that many experts were aware of the problems 
arising from this source and took pains to read books about the countries to 
which they were going as soon as they were appointed. Others did not, either 
bscause they did not have the time or were unaware of the importance of this 

^ factor. 
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151 . Further briefing could be given by the Chief of Project when the expert 
arrived at his duty station. This presupposes that the Chief of Project 
himself has taken the trouble to study the question in relation to the country 
concerned and has himself been briefed in depth. Such briefing of experts 

by their chiefs of project was probably best done in a more or less informal 
manner and by word of mouth. Briefing on political matters and on the 
coiintry's history mia^t better be done by reading selected books. The nation^ 
counterpart has an essential role to play in assisting the expert to understand 
his environment. 

152. In order that all experts should be prepared to explore the problem of 
cultural differences, a short paper on the subject should be prepared by the 

I.L.O. 



153. A second aspect of the problem relates to the subjects taught. Certain 
management methods and practices may only apply in the culture or country in 
which they originated. The Meeting has urged the preparation of standard 
manuals on management subjects. These should be lorepared or at least care- 
fully edited, by people with a wide experience of various developing countries 
to ensure that they have as wide a relevance as possible. At the same time 
the I.L.O. should undertake studies on the process of transferring knowledge 
and the factors likely to C3ll for variations in method in different parts of 
the world. Studies on the introduction of change in a selection of different 
environments should also be undertaken. 



154 . It was also felt that the I.L.O. should prepare a study on cross cultural 

barriers as they affected the behaviour pattern of the project team and 
prepare an outline on the points relating to traditions, . 

patterns, patterns of authority and other aspects of the 

affect the performance of experts. The draft should be f Guarded to chiefs 
of project for comments relating to their particular situations so that they 
may feed back information to Geneva which can be used in briefing. 

155. In their enthusiasm and desire to make their project a 

sometimes tend to substitute their own direct action for ^ 

counterparts on whom rests the responsibility of ensuring that practices 

techniques introduced from abroad are properly adapted to 

and conditions, material and psychological. The Meeting felt that 

Aperts and members of the staffs of national centres should be briefed along 

lines which stressed the need for humility and understanding in approaching 

each other and the fact that one can only give as much as one is capable 01 

receiving. 



Co-operation with Other Organisations Working i n the Same and Allied Fields 

156. The Meeting felt that this question might be considered under two 
headings: 



(1) relations with national organisations within the country concerned; 

( 2 ) relations with organisations operating in the country whose headquarters 
were outside it. 



157. With regard to national organisations, it was considered that centres 
shoiild prepare lists of organisations working in the management 

should ensure friendly relations through personal contacts JJ^® 

and staffs of those organisations, exchanges of information, participation in 

^ch other's activities and consulting or providing each other with advice or 

assistance if requested. 

158. The national centre has a role to play as co-ordinator of the 

of all organisations in the same field, but this must be done on a vo.>.ontary 

basis. 

159 National centres should collaborate with those public bodies, where they 
exist, responsible for planning technical co-operation agreements for inter- 
national or bilateral aid. These bodies have an important role Play in 
ensuring proper co-ordination and avoiding duplication and dispersal of 

effort. 
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160. The I.L.O. was requested to use its influence through its experts in its 
areas of activity in order to assist the centres in their co-ordinating function* 
This aid has been proved necessary in view of the difficulties which have arisen 
In certain countries between national bodies in the field of training bene- 
fiting from I.L.O* assistance* In order that the I*L*0* should have an 
effective influence in this respect, it was necessary that the public relatione 
and information services of the I*L*0* be improved to increase public under- 
standing of its role in developing countries* Chiefs of project should be 
informed of this aspect of their work during briefing and should ensure that 
member© of their teams were also aware of it* 

161. With regard to international or bilatereOL organisations, governmental or 
non-governmental, giving aid in management development and productivity and 
allied fields in any particular country or region, action should be co-ordinated 
in such a way that the activities of regional and other organisations offering 
fellowships and running occasional courses do not interfere with the systematic 
and long-term programmes of the I*L*0* and the Centres by uncontrolled with- 
drawal of national staff to take part in these other activities* Directors of 
Centres have a special responsibility in this* 

162. I.L.O* chiefs of project should be kept better informed regarding the 
programmes of technical co-operation of the United Nations and its specialised 
agencies as a whole* 
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CONCLUSION 



363. Technical co-operation between any agency providing aid and any organis- 
ation receiving it depends for its success upon the mutual compreheneioni 
mutual respect and mutual goodwill of both parties. If ^y one of these 
elements is lacking the co-operation cannot be wholly fruitful. 

164. Comprehension must exist at all stages and at all levels on which action 
may take place. The basic aims and objectives of the aid must be well under- 
stood by all concerned. The objectives of the specific project, both short 
and long term, must be understood and agreed upon by all and should be expressed 
in any Plan of Operation or equivalent document in terms which are not capable 
of misinterpretation. At the highest level, government authorities must under- 
stand clearly the nature and scope of the aid they are to receive and the 
responsibilities which they incur in accepting it, while the authorities of the 
agency or agencies concerned must understand precisely the nature and scope or 
the aid they have agreed to furnish and must ensure that their understanding is 
the same as that of the recipient government. 

165 • At the operating level, the head of the organisation receiving the aid and 
his staff must understand the nature and scope of that aid, their duties and 
responsibilities with respect to it and the precise nature of their relationship 
with the officials of the agency designated to carry out the programme of aid. 

The same is true of the officials of the agency concerned and it must be 
ensured from the outset that complete agreement is reached and is explicitly 
stated. 

166. Beyond the formal aspects of the co-operation, there must be understanding 
between man and man* It is recognised that, given barriers of culture ^d 
language, of experience and, sometimes, of irrational prejudice, the achievment 
of such mutual understanding demands considerable efforts of imagination from 
all those involved. 

167. With understanding must go mutual respect, accompanied by tolerance for 
ideas and ways of life which may seem strange to either side. 

168. Neither mutual comprehension nor mutual respect will be achieved without 
goodwill. Goodwill embodies the determination that a project jointly embarked 
upon shall be brought to a successful conclusion and ensures that all obstacles 
will be overcome. 

169. The participants in this Technical Meeting of Directors of Management 
Development and Productivity Centres and associated I. L.O. Chiefs of Project 
felt that the Meeting had contributed to better understanding of their respective 
tasks and problems and had furthered the development of mutual respect 
goodwill. It was concluded that such meetings should be held by the I. L.O. at 
regular intervals to enable the problems of operation and co-operation in the 
field of management development and productivity to be further explored and to 
enable directors and chiefs of project from countries newly entering this field 
to gain the benefit of such exchanges of views. 
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APPENDIX 1 

CHECKLIST OP QUESTIONS 
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1. Present situation of the pro.lecti governmental, organleatlonali 
industrial ~~ 

(a) Basic information about the projects results to date* 

(b) Factors contributing towards the achievement of pXuhed objeotivea and the 
promotion of progresSf and adverse factors* 

For example s 

- How was the; Plan of Operation engineered? 

- Was a thorough survey of the country \mdertaken before the project was 
initiated and the Plan of Operation drawn up? 

- Was the Chief of Project present from the outset of the project? 

- Did experts join the project regularly and according to plan? 

Has the country concerned a national development planning organisation? 
(assessment of resources^ local manpower, etc*) 

What is the educational system and strategy of the country like? (pro- 
moting or inhibiting the idea of professional management and industrial 
development?) 

- Was the government in a position to adhere to the commitments, as laid 
down in the Plan of Operation? If not, why not? (In other wordss are 
obligations met in terms of counterparts, equipment, accommodation, 
administrative staff, etc*?) 

- Does the government, or the officials assigned to carry out the project 
as laid down in the Plan of Operation, feel that the I*L*0* has met its 
obligations? (muaber, type and quality of experts, etc*; If not, why not? 

- What is the attitude in the country concerned to foreign aid? 

- Does the country prefer i (a) bilateral aid? 

(b) multilateral and U*N* aid? 

- What is the attitude to foreigners? 

- What is the attitude of industry towards the government? Is the economic 
climate inspired by the free enterprise concept, or is the trend towards 
nationalisation or socialisation of the means of production? (Brief 
history of the development of industry in the coxmtry if possible*) 
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2 . 

(a) 



Impact of culture on industrial productivity 

Brief atatament of basic characteristics of the culture. 



Are there dominating social values? (Pamily-clan type of businesB? 
Religion? Socialism? etc.) 



Are traditional customs interfering with the industrial pattern of life? 



Are there climatological factors ^ physiological factors, nature and nurture 
factors (for example, absenteeism in industry caused by malnutrition and 
illness, the interference of frequent religious holidays with a regular 
production process, the family-village spirit alien to a motivation for 
production and money making, etc.) 



The present situation in retrospect: the re l ationship between the Chie f 



1 . The present 8ituai;ion in x ^ ’ — 

or~t>ro.1ect ^d the Head of the Management Develo pment Centre. 

(a) Background anid career of the Director of the Centre? 



(b) 



Collaboration and communication between the Chief of Project and the 
Director of the Centre, and vice-versa* 



Are their objectives the same? 

Is there a mutual understanding of the priorities? 

Is there mutual support, or are there competitions/antagonisms? 

Is there utilisation of all available resources? 

Inter-personal relationships* are they smooth or are there irritations? 
Is there prejudice or objectivity? 



Relationships between the Chie f of Project and o ther government official^ 
em piovers T union officials, workers' o rganisations itrade unlonej, repres en. 



latives of other agencies, etc. 

(a) Quality and quantity, 

5 . between the Chief of Pro.iect and oro.lect membere 

(a) The work* 



poaohinc support, priorities of activities, briefing, relations ^ijh 

••customers" ^managers and participants), review of °°*°^Jaisal of 

of content of courses and advisory activities, counselling and pp 

the performance of experts, etc. 



(b) Inter-personal* 



between the Chief and team members, and vice-versa, 

members themselves (social contacts, do they meet outside working h ) 



(c) Group dynamics - the team ••market” image outside, 



(d) The extent to which good relations are fostered/inhibited by Headqtiarters, 
Geneva/Pield Office action or lack of action and policies. 



6, Relationships between 1,1,0. members a nd their national counterpar t^ 
(a) Selection of counteirparts. How and when? 



(b) Remuneration of counterparts - are there 

special scales? Is the gap between experts* income and counterparts 

income very great? How great? 
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(o) 



(d) 

7 . 

(a) 

0 >) 



(o) 



(d) 

(e) 

8 * 

(a) 

0 >) 

(o) 

(d) 



(e) 



(f) 



Methods of instruotion of counterparts! 

Is the educational process! two way/one way? 

Is there a translation process of theory and knowledge into action? 

What is the attitude towards counterparts* mistakes, failures, sucosssss? 



Inter-personal factors! 

Are relationships smooth or distant? Are there social contacts? 

Helationehins between I.L.O. team membe r s and Headquarters, leneva/Fle l ^ . 
Office" 

The extent to which progress and relations are fostered/hampered by 
Headquarters action/lack of action and policies. 

Is there satisfaction or dissatisfaction with briefing/training before 
being sent out? 



If satisfied, what are the strong points? 

If dissatisfied, what are the weak points? 

Comm\mication with Headquarters! material, family matters, financial matterst 
what is good, what is lacking, what is irritating? 
suggestions for improvement. 

What support, help, type of management do field officials expect from 
Headquarters? 

What is the role and assistance of the Field Office at present? 



Are there any suggestions for what the role of the Field Office should bo? 
Role behaviour of experts 

What do you consider to be the essential features of your role as an 
international United Nations expert? 

Have you joined any local clubs, associations oj 

with local management and officials outside working hours 



Do you have any contacts with members of other I.L.O. or U.N. miseions? 
What in your opinion would be the beet approach for achieving our goals? 
What mixture of professional expertise is neoessary? 



What should be the philosophy of work? 



Do you baaioally suoscribe to the present prevalent Philosophy 
Hanksenent Development Branch that »we are first »f all in ^e ^aching 
business, not in the consultancy business"? If not, what are youi views, 

and what would be your project design? 

What personal qualities and characteristics do you feel 

Bucceeraran international I.L.O./Managoment Development and Productivity 
Expert operating in the field? 



I 

I 




J 
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9. 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(«) 

(h) 

(i) 



(J) 

(k) 



( 1 ) 



(m) 



The programmes, teaching materials and methods 

Subject matter, breakdown of content, time allocated to each subject. 
Is there an integrated approach? What io, in fact, the approach? 



What is the duration of courses? 

What kind of supporting material is there i binders, visual aids, 
literature, instruction guides, etc.? 

Follow-up and follow-through of seminars and courseei how, when and to 
what extent? 

Evaluation and measurement of source effectiveness. How are teaching 
effects measured? 

What is the most useful sort of course i part-time or residential? 

How much is there for what level? Is top management firmly in the 
picture? 

Methodologyi 

Are modem training devices used? (Business games, syndicate discussions, 
role-playing, group demonstrations, experiments, panel discussions, 
programmed instmction methods, group assignments, project assignments, 
tutorial systems, rehearsal exercises in public speaking, exercises in 
job instruction, conference-leading techniques, case discussions, group 
dynamic exercises, etc.) 

To what extent are these devices used? 



What role do local employers/officials play in the courses? Are they 
regularly invited as guest speakers? 



Is the general educational system conducive to the success of the 
of courses organised by the centre, or contrary to it? (For example, is 
there enough fertile ground to plough, is there enough secondary and high 
school education, technical schools, etc.?) 



What follow-up is there of courses 
associations”? Weekend meetings? 
associations? 



and seminars? Are there any ”alumni 
Brief seminars by local management 



Did the centre develop any self-instruction manuals for managers? 



(n) How many fellowships have there beon? 

(o) What is the equipment like? Are there visual aids, periodicals, magazines, 
a library? 

(p) What, in your opinion, are the etrengtha and weaknesBes of this particular 
subject? 



10. Participants 

(a) Number and background of participants over the last yean 
- Distribution, private and public sector. 

Were there any participants from trade unions? 



Were there any participants from government departments, inp-itutions or 
ministries? 



(b) Calibre and managerial position/selection criteriai 




What efforts are made to select the right level of parti oip^t? (i.e., 
those who are qualified and in a position to act afterwards) 









(c) Language fluency of participants* 

— Are 8uiy courses given in the local language by c lunterparta? 

(d) Which firms regularly sent participants? 

(e) What proof is there that the needs of participants and firms are being 
met? 

(f) What possibilities do participants have for implementation of the know- 
how acquired? 

11, Employers 

(a) What is their attitude to the Management Development Centre? 

(b) Do they feel that the Centre meets their needs for training and education? 

(c) How many of the employers of medium-sized and larger firms know of the 
Centre's existence and how many of them utilise its services? 

(d) Are they invited to take part as guest speakers? Do they enroll themselves 
in advanced management courses? 

(e) How does the Centre's activity compare in perception with other similar 
bodies? Are there suiy other bodies? (Ford Foundation, etc#) 

(f) How useful do they find it to have their subordinates attend courses 
given by the Centre? Is this support real or is it Just lip service? 

(g) What kind of subordinates do they send to the Centre? How do they 
select them? 

(h) Are I#L#0. experts and counterparts frequent visitors to their enterprises? 
Is there any consultEuicy work? What are their real needs? 

(i) To what extent do they preach and practice delegation? 

(j) To what extent are they motivated to obtain action for improvement? 

12. Extent to which the work of the mlssion/Centre is known 

(a) What reputation does the Centre enjoy? 

(b) What are some of the outstanding successes and failures of local enterprise? 

(o) How important to ouccess is I#L#0# prestige? 



APPENDIX 2 



PROJECTS VISITED 

(1) The E.P.T.A. Project, Cairo, United Arab Republic. 

Name of Inatitution: Department for Productivity and Vocational Training 

of the Ministry of Industry 

(2) The Special Fund Project, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Name of Institution! Management Development and Supervisory Training 

Centre of the Ministry of Industry 

(3) The Special Fund Project, Powai, Bombay, India. 

Name of Institution: National Institute for Training in Industrial 

Engineering (NITIE) 

(4) The E.P.T.A. Management Development and Productivity Project, Bombay, India. 
Name of Institution! No institution 

(5) The Special Fund Project, Bombay, India. 

Name of Institution! The Productivity Centre of the Central Labour 

Institute 

(6) The Special Fund Project, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 

Name of Institution! National Productivity Centre of the Ministry of 

Commerce and Industry 

(7) The Special Fund Project, Bangkok, Thailand. 

Name of Institution! Thailand Management Development and Productivity 

Centre of the Ministry of Industry 

(8) The E.P.T.A. Central American Regional Project. 

Locations visited! San Salvador, El Salvador and Managua, Nicaragua 

Name of Institution! Instituto Salvadoreno de Fomento Industrial 

... San Salvador (National Institution for Industrial Development) 

... Managua INFONAC (National Development Institute) 

(9) The E.P.T.A. Project, Caracas, Venezuela. 

Name of Institution! Inatituto Venezolano de Productividad 

(Venezuelan Institute of Productivity) 






APPENDIX 3 

STATISTICS RELATING TO THE STUDY 



(1) Nujaber of projects visitedi 

(2) Type of projectsi 

- E.P.T.A. 

- S.P. 

(3) Number of experts meti 



9 

4 

5 

31 (including 
Chiefs of 
Project) 



(4) Nationality of experts* 

- British (including Canada, New Zealand, Australia) 

- Norwegian 

- Mexican and Spanish 

- Indian, Swedish, Finnish, German, U.S., French 

(5) Expertise related to field assignments t 

- Industrial engineering/production management 
experts 

- Management accountancy experts 

- Supervisory training experts 

- General management and management development 
experts 

- Office management and organisation experts 
— Personnel management experts 

- Audio-visual aids experts 



16 

5 

4 (two each) 

6 (one each) 

17 

5 
2 

5 

1 

0 

1 



^ It should be noted that some marketing experts are represented , 

tut that at the time of the visit of the research worker they were on leave and 

are therefore not counted here. The experts in t^^^^^jhl same 

iiaiiallv also exnerts in personnel management and labour relations* The a 

holds true for two experts categorised under general 

development. However, specific assignments in perscnnel g 

human relations and labour relations - in fact the management 

in all its aspects - were not filled, although there were two vacancies for 

this type of poet at the time* 
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5 



4 
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(6) Average stay in the field by experts interviewed! 
^ (longest nine years, shortest six months) 



(7) Average agei 

(The Youngest expert met by the research worker 
was 33, the oldest 64) 

(8) Number of experts married 

(9) Average size of family and number of families with 
young children I 

- Average size of family 

- Number of experts with young children 

(10) Nximber of counterparts met (including Directors 
of centres) 

(11) Number of participants in courses met 

(12) Number of national officials met 

( 13 ) Number of U,N, officials met 

( 14 ) Number of workers’ representatives met 

(15) Number of employers’ representatives met 

(16) Number of enterprises visited 

(17) Number of Directors, General Managers, 

Production Managers met 



2 3/4 years approx. 
42 years approx. 



26 



2.6 children 
19 

36 

110 

11 

21 

6 

16 

41 

117 



i 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 

DESIGN FOR A SMALL MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 
AKD PRODUCtlVilgY CE!<tRfii 



1. INTRODUCTION 

It is being taken for granted in this paper that the need for higher 
productivity is accepted by all concerned. The discussion will, therefore, 
be confined to the functions of a national productivity centre, its orgEUiisation, 
staffing and equipment. While it is hoped that the ideas contained in this 
paper may be found helpful by governments and others interested in this question, 
it should be emphasised that the characteristic features and functions of 
national productivity centres vary greatly according to differences in national 
conditions and requirements. What is suggested here is not a standard design 
to be adopted without modification in all countries, but a design to be adapted 
to the requirements of each country. 

2. THE FUNCTIONS OF A NATIONAL MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY CENTRE 

Many countries, desiring to achieve higher productivity, have found it 
useful to establish a nationeil institution (often with regional branches, which 
may be more or less autonomous) supported at the very highest levels by represen- 
tatives of all the interests affected. Such a centre, or equivalent body, 
becomes practically essential when the country concerned is receiving technical 
assistance in the field of productivity and management development from the 
I.L.O. because, unless such a central body does exist with a staff who can be 
trained as counterparts to the I.L.O. experts to carry on the work of training 
when the I.L.O. mission has been withdrawn, the work of the mission is likely 
to be largely ineffective except in the case of those isolated individuals who 
have been trained directly by the mission. 

In a small or relatively unindustrialised country which does not have a 
number of professional institutions or university department working in the 
fields of productivity and management development which can provide a training 
staff for different aspects of an over-all programme, it is recommended that a 
central institution should be set up in the first instance. This makes for 
economy in staff buildings and equipment and also enables the earlier stages 
of development of a national programme to be more effectively co-ordinated. 

It also avoids a disperseO. of any mission working in this field. In the case 
of the I.L.O. these are usually quite small (rarely more than two or three 
members) and their work is more effective if they are kept together as a team. 

The functions of the national productivity centre may be broadly defined 
as follows t 

1. General education in the nature of productivity, and propaganda and 
publicity on the need for increased productivity. 

2. Education and training in all aspects of management and supervision and 
in the techniques of raising productivity through courses, seminars, 
demonstrations, and other projects. This education and training may be 
carried out directly by the productivity centre or the centre may be used 
to stimulate other bodies in the field to provide such training (e.g. 
universities, professional organisations, and government training schools). 

3« Advisory, consultatiye and information services including the setting up 
and maintenance of a reference library of books on meinagement and 
productivity. 



This paper, which was supplied to participants in the Meeting, was originally 
written in I960 and has been distributed extensively to governments and interested 
organisations in the past five years. Developments in management development 
projects have made parts of it a little out of date but it is still valid and 
useful in its general concepts. 
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4. Studies and investigations in selected enterprises or sectors of industry 
on means of improving productivity* 

5 Publication of a regular periodical providing articles on m^agement and 
productivity, original booklets dealing with management techniques in a 
Lmple fashion and translation of foreign works in the same field. 

6 The co-ordination of activities in the field of productivity improvement 

’ ^d management training throughout the country to avoid duplication of 

effort and training resources. 

7. Relations with international and foreign organisations for , 

^ of information and for technical assistance. Normally the centre wo^d 

be the national body to which international or foreign experts in this 
field would be attached. 

to swaLow°S^xIs?ing org^isationfwhtrf ^hSe'aS Lyt^'espeSany wSL 
be encouraged. 

3, hoy/ a national productivity centr e may operate 

stimuta^rihrimfro^^m^ir:? r-arct???ty ^ 

stimulate ^ne±mpx V ^ ^ necessary to arouse the interest of 

ation. In the iirst instance, j.u ±a „r.,roT-nmpnt as well as to a lesser 

pSSlTc^^t^^PIrovid P-duc^vity »d ih *>je^^e„efits which^ 

iSirif tSrnfsrs LersuS“^ropag^da ^rSbirc??^ be 5one o/a 

naSoi front di?L?ef to ?hoL%e?sfns and organisations 

position to influence productivity, that is, employers the 

LoompLiied by filL or demonstrations, and nrodiotivi?f oL 

factories designed to demonstrate quickly and 

hP raised without further capital investment. lor this purpose . 

evnerienL irseverS countries has shown that work study is a most effective 
mpnna It is important that the maximum publicity should be given to the 
reSilfiB o“thlseTmo“trations and their economic significance made clear. 

The next stage is the organisation °°"J®rhas sho^rtSlt 

t“^ert“coS^r?f sWrt"wi"trS?e‘'?r;he techniques’ of f ®'?hehe"®" 

Irf tthhhuuef rtlch®hperh^rat“?Sr?everhf"^L“fac?hrJ Sd a^^ 

S?iHH ?rs^-rs 

lahtori^rin®rphr?fc”?SdSstry (such as, the ^Jp^of 

?r^y particular technology and apply to industry of all types. 

A type of project which has proved particularly Ss° 

a large private or state-owned enterprise nroiect where theoretical 

transport or railway workshops is t^ single g? representatives in the 

training is given to a number of engineers ^d workers represent; 

plant, Accompanied by intensive HLn irposs?ble with 

multi-enterprise projects and the t^ plASt redeemed, 

and frequently undertake some reorganisation within the p 













Experience has shown that training of the type mentioned above which is 
normally carried out at the middle management level is not usually enough since 
the effectiveness of the personnel trained depends largely on the understanding 
which top management or employer has of their functions and how they should be 
employed and in consequence, seminars, discussion groups and other means of 
making top management aware of the possibilities of modern techniques for 
raising productivity and lowering costs are among the most important activities 
of a productivity centre and among the most difficult to carry out* It is here 
that the value of international experts is especially great since it is often 
possible for an international expert, who has a certain prestige independent of 
his personal merits, to undertake such courses successfully where a national of 
the country concerned might fail* Top management courses usually result in 
demands from the top managers themselves for further specialist training for 
their subordinates* 

When considering the range of training required to make the industry of 
the country effective, two other groups must not be forgotten* The first of 
these is the supervisor and foreman group, sometimes regarded as the lowest 
echelon of management, which is in direct atnd constant contact with the 
operative at the shop floor level* A comprehensive productivity centre should 
certainly include the training facilities for this group, initially of a fairly 
elementary kind which could give an introductory training to the greatest 
possible number in the shortest time and later more advanced courses which 
will deepen and widen the supervisor’s knowledge and understanding of his job* 

The second group, by far the largest, is that of the manual workers* In 
most newly industrialising countries the number of skilled and semi-skilled 
workers is hopelessly insufficient to meet the demands of industry, and many 
of those so-called skilled workers are in fact inadequately trained and 
experienced for their work* Since a balanced and adequately trained labour 
force forms the foundation of industry, facilities for vocational training for 
the different industries of the country must be set up at least at the same 
time as facilities for managerial training and training of productivity 
specialists* This will normally be too big a task to be handled as one of the 
activities of a productivity centre* Most countries already have institutions 
concerned with vocational training* It is desirable, however, that the work 
of a productivity centre should be co-ordinated with that of vocational 
training institutions* Technical assistance may be provided by a mission 
containing specialists in both management development and productivity improve- 
ment techniques on the one hand and vocational training for workers on the 
other* The advantage of this is that work in each of these two fields creates 
conditions in which work in the other can be more effective* It is for this 
reason that a niimber of governments have requested technical assistance from 
the I*L*0* in both these fields, and have received such assistance in the form 
of combined productivity and vocational training missions* 

The national productivity centre should be built up to serve as a focal 
point for all activities* The information service and the establishment of a 
library are among the most important activities which can be developed* Ihe 
library may serve both as a referencs library for outside persons and as a 
means of providing the staff of the centre with material for their lectures and 
courses* Information may at first be somewhat superficial on the technical 
side but the ability to provide simple information to industrialists and 
others which will place them in contact with persons or organisations who can 
supply their needs, is an excellent means of building up confidence in the value 
of the centre* It is worth remembering that the immediate satisfaction of 
quite a trivial request may do mort' to "sell" the services of the centre than 
many more ambitious activities* 

In the same way the publication at the earliest possible date of a series 
of simple pamphlets on various aspects of management is a good means of 
getting the centre known throughout industry* In this matter the simplest way 
is to obtain translation rights where necessary, for pamphlets published by 
foreign, organisations such as the British Institute of Management, the rxench 
Comity G6n6ral d' Organization Scientifique (C*E*G*0*S* ), the American Management 
Association, etc* These organisations will generally give translatxon rights 
for thexr excellent pamphlets quite freely and the I*L*0* is always prepared to 
make available translation rights for its works where these are not already 
published in the language of the country concerned* 
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If the centre ie to be considered as a co-ordinating body 
in the field of productivity improvement within the Jd 

tasks is to find out what other facilities for training, consultation, ^d 
similar activities exist and to ensure that the maximum use is made o 
The problem of disseminating information and training in 

iSpro^emtnt ie always far greater in any oo^try than the reaouroes available^ 
and any attempt to monopolise the field on the part of the cen , . . . ^ 

diminiL rathL than increase the training facilities as is 

valuable people who have given their services °^f^ 7 ®hed early in ^ 

therefore important that means of co-operation should be established ,T4.o-nr.« 

^hr^oarii^rr^^ fields of aotivities. e.g. training researoh^^ 

in which representatives of all existing organisations may be able to piay 

parts. The fact that the national centre is seen to be 
organisations will bring to it goodwill and a valuable source of incr 

interest in its work. 



organisation of thb national productivi ty centre 



In order to carry out its functions properly the centre requires to be 
systematically organised. 



Sample organisations for management development and Phoduotivity oentrea^a^ 

?hrorg^rauSrrf%he ?irsi°?hlse shoSa a up 

suoh"a'’rentrf rioh’may L puAn^o e«eft ^re^o^'^ie^ 

“mcia^s aSd r^brarian iS the Technical division (the working core ^ 

rmL”iLra?i?:i:"h1-Portiratfs^5;o??LToiefi^ariir 

and arp ranked as civil servants, but this is not always the case. ^y 
^m?rierhave founrit useful to set up a body on whioh are, represented the 

interests oonoerned with improving industrial management Md PP°^“°*J^y)^‘j,abour 
The«rinterests would normally be Ministries of Industry (or of Economy;, napour 

I!;ridioa?ronre~P?oyers, U"??^fes^^ 

unions, universities and institutions ^d pro^^^ exeoutive 

of technologists, engineers or This Council ”®y ° 

or merely advisory to the responsible Minister, but “ .^o-aay working. 

Council as widslv roprssentativs as possible • , ja«4v^qV\1o ■Fn-r 

especially where the Council has ““of three^or'^flve members 

CoSnoil to delegate oontrol to ^ ®=‘® 7 *^rinTeou?ivfwork Li^who can also 
Who will assist the director with guidance in o+inxr 

sSarf wLnim, especially in the formative years, the task of formulating 

policies for the approval of the Council. 



5 . 



THE DIVISIONS OF THE CENTRE. THEIR FUNCT IONS AND STAFFING 



It will be seen that the Chief Executive is the Director, 
approximately as follows: 



His fiinction is 



Director 



Responsible for the over-all operation of the centre and for 

the policies laid down by the Council, for the engagement of . 

s?lff° detemination of programmes of work and 

of the various divisions. Where a management developmen j the 

«tao^r?S ?L centre, the Chief of Mission woold ^® l^r^Ser 

Director both in day-to-day running of the i^d 

development. Much of the Director's early work would be in the iiexa 

of public relations in industry, the trade unions and governm 







The Director should be a person of high standing in the country 
respected by both sides of industry, with good administrative experience. 
The smaller the centre the greater would need to be his technical knowledge 
and experience of industry, so that in a very small centre he might be 
required to participate actively in the design and giving of courses 
while carrying on his administrative and public relations work. It is 
highly desirable, if not essential, that he should be employed full time 
and at an adequate salary, for experience has shown that in the first 
years of a productivity centre the Director's, job is a very heavy one, 
often demanding long working hours and concentrated thought. It c^not 
be over-emphasised that the success of a productivity centre is in direct 
proportion to the energy, ability and imagination of its Director ^d hie 
capacity to make himself accepted and trusted by those in the country who 
have the responsibility for running industry whether public or private. 



In Figure I the head of the Technical Division is shown as Deputy Director. 
This would normally be the case since he is likely to be the moot highly 
qualified of the three divisional heads. The work of these divisions and the 
staffing necessary in a small centre would be broadly as follows: 



Information Division 

This would normally divide itself into two sections, as showi in 
The Pu blic Relations Section would be concerned with publicising the alms 
and Titer the work of the centre by all appropriate means, such as press, 
radio, productivity exhibitions, articles and technical journals, 
pamphlets, etc. It would arrange for the Director and members of the 
technical staff to make speeches or give lectures to public and professional, 
bodies, educational institutions and so on, and ensure that the centre is 
kept fully in the public eye and that its work is generally understood by 
all concerned. 



The Editorial Section would be concerned with the preparation 
of the centre's periodical when it came into being (which might be simply a 
few duplicated sheets in the first instance), drawing material from *the 
members of the technical staff, experts on the mission and from foreign 
services. The editing and/or translation of technical booklets and 
pamphlets and the arrangement for all printing of technical and publicity 
material emanating from the centre falls to this section. 



The staffing of the division shown in Figure I for a small centre is 



One head of division who may at the earliest stage also be the official in 
charge of public relations and publicity. 



One publications officer who should have a thorough knowledge of editing 
and printing and should be able to write well in the language of his 
country. 



These two or three officials will almost certainly need thei. 
typists since the volume of correspondence and drafting in this division is likely 

to be high. 



Technical Division 

This division will be staffed by nationals of the country with basic 
qualifications in engineering or other applied sciences, possibly economics. 

In view of the fact that they are likely to have to do much practic^ work in 
industry and to supervise the work of trainees, it is important . 

should have had good industrial experience in technical and managerial positions. 
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The task of the division is to develop management and productivity 
improvement through oouraes, seminars, lectures, conferences, consultative an 
advisory work and in— plant demonstrations • 

Centres usually start their training activities in a generri i® 

not directed towards specific industries, and at this stage it is 
hav« tne Technical Division sectionalised hy industry. 

iPimire II) where it may he seen that the former Technical Division is sp^lt up 

int>^a.^3iining Division and an Operations Division, the in^individual 

heingd^.tgfts^L to provide consultancy or carry out 

industrie '3 and enterprises. As may he seen the other divisions have simply 
g?^own^with the growth of the centre and the original single sections have split 

up into specialised sections. 

-ThP Reaearoh and Information Section may be expected to develop out of the 
^ Atre'e advisory activitie s . TF-Should provide the background inforaation 
nh^oS will lead to the building of more and more 

better advisory service based on an increasingly 5“?"^!“®® ““ 

imderatandinff of the prohlems of the country's industry and it is very 
important thit all consultative or practical administration 
takings should he very carefully and systematically bitten officers 

reference. As time goes on it may he necessary to take on o^ior ofricers 
who can sort out and classify the informaicion so acquired, and poesihly 
produce studies of specific national prohlems. 

The head of the division would be expected to spend most of his time 
artlvelv ensaeed in teaching, in the advisory service and other work of the 
aiillloS ®pfgure I shows I staff of four qualified engineers or economists 
oivering'the side of the work. Such a staff t°S®f f 

the division could prohahly he adequately serviced hy a ^®®^he heai 

two experts, hut th?ee would he preferable. It will f 
of the division has a secretary. facilities for the ^ 

in the form of a small pool under the charge o prohahly duplicating 

stages of the work there will he a great deal of t^ing^d prohahly 
work in preparing course material. An artist-araughtsm^ P P S 

and diagrams for teaching purposes is also highly desirable. 

Administrative Division 

1 tr^enSe!^^''ln^IL^fIrst°Lst^cr?7may\rhaSdl^^ 

single^administrative officer who should he that 

^hF Administrative Division contains the duplicating llf^h^ 

services such as cleaners. Porters, messengers, etc. 

for course and conference organisation . It will he nFfiniftl to 

the first it will he necessary to allot at least will have 

this work and if large-scale conferences are arranged, other 

to he allotted either temporarily or permanently, ^mgal of work 

work The effective organisation of conferences involves _ . y, qq 

and If this is not done well the ®n the ?f'?hf^eoLioa? 

adverse that the centre may well acquire a had „rt,,.-,aoa will also involve 

content of such conferences is pp^pniallv those held for top management, 

a great deal of organisation and care, especially those neio lor « e 

General Note 

As the work of the Centre develops it may he considered 
to subdivide the Technical Division into °°5ns^^agri 

principal industries of the country, ®-e* fhes^ eld who can 

etc, staffed hy technologists who f to 

I f in managemer^ ^d productivitywtectoiq^ 

onIent\rs“eoLical activities to those industries. 



EMC 
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6. PHYSICAL FACILITIES FOR A PRODUCTIVITY CENTRE 

It is difficult to lay down exactly the physical facilities 
any particular centre, but the follov/ing may be regarded as a n m 
size of centre envisaged in this paperl* 

(a) at least one lecture room and one room for ® boards 

equipped with adequate blackboards, stands for diagram 

and a small screen for projecting slides; 

(b) one room equipped with facilities for nne°^of^the^rooms 

and slides, including sound facilities (which may be one of the rooms 

noted under (a) ) ; 

(c) adequate apace for the centre • a reference and 

space for visitors wishing to use the library lor reier nc p 
( chairs and tables at which visitors can sit, etc.;. 

Office accommodation should be provided on the scale* 

(a) Director - an office large enough and suitably furnished for the holding 
of small meetings; 

(b) separate offices for the heads of each division; other 

“i ?^reL-Sci?d^nrrf rfhce^itV^ft^ 

technical staff since this is likely to interfere with their work, 

(c) where an I.L.O. mission is to be attached to 

mission should be provided with an office ^ memLrs of the mission 
space and furniture for small meetings. notional counter- 

would normally be expected to share offices with 

^artL ?he LtachmLt cf a miaaicn will alac the 

secretarial staff including, if ruaeffor 

language of the experts where this is other than the language useu 

technical purposes in the country; 

(d) sufficient further accommodation should be ^^^“®®^^e°oo^erenoe 

and typing staff, the thr?“e^iin ^ registering 

organiser, and there should be facilities letters and parcels. As 

of letters, sorting of files and the tL handling 

the work of the centre becomes greater and more widely known, xne 

of correspondence in and out and the pac formation of a 

leaflets, etc. may become a major Provision 

small separate section within the Administrative Division. ^rovisi 
Xuld also be made for a small room for messengers and drivers, peons 

and other auxiliary staff. 

7. EQUIPMENT 

Ths centra would need to be furnished "o^al^offioe^urnitu^^^ 

Executive desks should be provided for all - rt+hor* officers of similar 

itaff, librarian, . accountant, course °Jf?5^:"^„^^r?uL?shsrwftf the best 

Lailable typists' desks. airothTre^ aSd 

facilities in the form of filing cabinets for files locks, and all confi- 

cupboards for stationery. These be\ept under lock and 

dential records, especially personnel records, should 

key. The head of the Administrative Division or the accounxtui 

provided with a small safe. 



^ See also I.L.O. t Raising P roductivity,, Conclusions of Three Intemation 
Meetings of Experts, Geneva, 1959i PP* 13 and 14. 
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The library should be provided with adequate shelves for books; adjustable 
shelves are probably most convenient but may net be read^y obtainable. C^rd 
indexes recording titles and authors of books will need to be provided from the 
start. Display stands for technical journals, reference books or new books 
are an asset, and as time goes on it may be desirable to build spoci^ display 
stands for publications of the centre. At least one large table and a 
reasonable number of chairs should be provided in the library or in a reading 
room adjacent to it for visitors from outside. 



Equipment of the main lecture room(s) may take two forms* , 

the nrovision of a series of tables each capable of seating two people side by 
siL which cLi be arranged either in a series of desks facing the lecturer, or 
arrLiged to form one ve?y large table for discussion or conference P^JP®®®®» 

(2) separate chairs with one arm designed to hold a notebook etc. The first 
nrobablv gives greater flexibility and less of the atmosphere of the school 
?oom ^If there is a likelihood of many lectures in a foreign language for 
which interpretation will be required, the purchase of head-sets 
for simultaneous interpretation may be considered, but experience tends to 

Low that consecutive interpretation by an ^d may 

lecturer and interpreting every few sentences is at least as effective and may 

be less exhausting to the listeners. 



Teaching Equipment 



The charts and diagrams used in lectures can be drawn 

draughtsman attached to the centre or can rds^^ 

iUnxr^ams for use with the flannel boards, and indeed the fl^nel boards them 

selves? can be made in the centre or arrangements can be made for xnem. 

Slides will generally have to be made in the centre. 



Office Equipment 



A DhotooopvinE machine, which is net a very expensive , 

?c’’drs?ribute“fr‘'°trrsflcrp?epariS“^e®c?^^ ^IrnSr^ua^Itities of Joc«snts 

al^st all times it is possible to have it done outside. 



Work Study Laboratory and Ass ociated Facilities 



An thp centre develops it may be considered desirable to set up a small 
for doing J^® ^^11 Workshop attached which will have woodworking facilities 

ir= “ 

time carpenter— general handyman attached. 



Bo ok a and Films 



for training. 



A basic library of books will be required, and provision 
V ^T^+^^ma +c a Certain niunber of management and technical periodicals. 

formin^“uch libraries which it is willing to provide on request . 




^ I 
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8. FINANCING A NATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY CENTRE 

Financing a national productivity centre always represents a ma,jor problem, 
although the economic return to the country as a whole to be expected from such 
a centre, if it is really effective, is likely to be many times its annual cost* 



In general, a government subsidy will be necessary in the first instance, 
and the staff may be paid as members of a government department. Experience 
has shown that this can also be a disadvantage, since the salaries necessary to 
attract staff (including the Director), of a calibre high enough to do really 
effective work are likely to be out of line with the salary scales in the 
government service, and would cause considex*able jealousy among civil servants 
in other departments of the ministry concerned. This is a strong argument 
for governmental support being in a lump sum paid over to the centre annually, 
to be used as determined by the Council. 



Industry should be expected to support the centre from the beginning. 

In the first instance "ex gratia" contributions may be sought from larger and 
more public spirited enterprises, but as the courses and other services of the 
centre develop - in other words, when the centre begins to be able to oifer 
value for money - regular subscriptions may be introduced. The sum subscribed 
would vary, perhaps, with the numbers employed by the subscribing company. 



Courses should prove one of the main sources of income. Appreciation 
or publicity courses may, perhaps, be given free in the first stages of 
development, but fees should be charged for all training courses. It is 
generally found that quite high fees can be charged for good courses, Md 
Industry Is much more likely to put the training acquired by their stall to 
use if they have had to pay for it than if it has been given free. 



good 



A third source of income is the sale of publications, including the 
centre's periodical, which may be made to pay for itself with advertising 
revenue if it is well produced. ’ (If it is not well produced, it is better 

not to run onel) 



It is in connection with the financing of the centre in its early days that 
a very heavy load of work may fall on the shoulders of the director, but in this 
connection he may reasonably enlist the aid of members of his co^cil use 
their personal influence with industry, public and private, to obtain financlaJ 
and moral support, as well as their active interest as participants and lecturers. 
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CONCLUSION 



This paper presents an outline for a small productivity centre suitable 
for a country in the process of industrialisation. The organisational 
structure suggested would enable it to grow to quite a considerable size without 
having to be modified. It allows for expansion into the field of specific 
industries if required. 

It should perhaps be said that no productivity centre is likely to succeed 
unless it has forceful backing from the government at the hignest level. m 
addition, the active support of both employers and the trade unions will be of 
the greatest importance. It is further important to its success a i 
should be staffed by men of the best quality available from the 

wards, and that they should be paid salaries at least comparable to those which 
they would be capable of earning in industry. If these conditions . 

adhered to, then the centre is unlikely to be able to appe^ to industrialists, 
is likely to meet with resistance from the workers, and will certainly attract 
either second-rate staff or will lose the effective members of its staff to 
industrial enterprises very quickly. 

The productivity centre with the necessary backing is in a position to do 
immense work for its country and to become a powerful agent for . . 

productivity and efficiency, not only in industry, but in public administration, 
agriculture and, indeed, other sectors of the country's life. 
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No. X ConeXuelone end Pepere of the Teehnieel Meeting on Produetlvlty and 
Effiploysent In PubXie WorJco in Afriean Oountrlee 
(Lagoe, XO - 21 Deeemher 1963) 

No. 2 Conoluelono and Paporo of the Regional Seminar on Marketing, Employment 
and Management Probleme of Industrialioation in the Countrlee of the 
Near and Middle Eaot and North Africa 
(Baghdad, 13 September - 3 Ootober 1964) 
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